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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER CLAREMONT PALACE. 
WE present the readers of the Garland |/her popularity, kept her people in good hu- 


this month a finely engraved portrait of 
Queen Victoria, and a very fine, spirited and 
beautifally engraved view of one of her coun- 
try seats. This lady occupies a large share 
of the attention of the world, although she is, 
in reality, but a mere cypher in the govern- 
ment of even her own country, except so far 
as eclat and patronage gives her influence. 
Almost every individual, however, feels some 
interest in her movements and conduct, ow- 
ing to the conspicious place she occupies, 
and a feeling of gallantry or admiration for 
one of her sex and age being placed upon 
the throne of a great and powerful nation. 
She is now about 24 years of age, began to 
reign in 1837, and has thus far maintained 
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mor with herself, and, so far as we can learn, 
has behaved herself very well, considering 
she is a Queen, and conducted herself with 
great propriety and good sense. Her hus- 
band, Prince Albert, also seems to be a domes- 
tic kind of man, well spoken of, and well 
treated, though he be a Dutchman. They 
now have two children. Victoria seems to 
be extremely fond of exercise and travelling. 
Judging from the “ newspapers,” she appears 
to be all the time “ gadding,” when she is 
able. In addition to her recent Jong and ex- 
citing journey into Scotland, where she was 
every where received with the most cordiul 
demonstrations of good will and good wishes, 


she has several fine country seats and pa- 
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laces to which she makes frequent excursions ; 
one of which is here presented. It is called 

CLAREMONT, | 
And is situated in the “Environs of Lon- 
don.” A London paper of a recent date, | 
from which we copy the engravings, says: 
“ Her Majesty having determined upoa again 
honoring Claremont with her presence, we 
lose no lime in presenting a view of this very 
delightful retreat. It is expected that her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert will visit Claremont in the course of a 
few days. ‘The game in the royal preserves 
here is more abundant than it has been for 
many seasons past.” From this we judge 
the object in the visit was to allow Prince 
Albert an opportuuity to shoot at. the poor 
animals that narbor in the woods, or Park, 
attached to the place. 

The historical account of Claremont is 
thus given. Lt owed its origin to Sir John 
Vanbrugh, who bought some land here and 
built a house for his own accommodation. 
Pelham, Earl of Clare, afterwards Duke of 
Newcastle, bought the estate of Sir John, 
much improved the grounds, and added a 
banquetting-room for the entertainment of 
his colleagues and parliamentary supporters. 
The seat derives its name trousa building 
erected on a mount in the park by Lord 
Clare, and called after bis.owa name. Of 
the gardens at Claremont ome writer says, 
rather pompously, * ‘T'here you may wander 
with secure delight, and saunter with perpet- 
ual amusement.” The grounds being thus 
improved, the original house was found no 
longer worthy so magnificent a demesne. 
The great Lord Ciive, who purchased the 
estate from the Duke of Newcastle, gave 
Browne orders to erect a mansion, regardless 
of expense, who is said to have performed 
the task very much to the satisfaction of his 
employer, although the expense was above 
one hundred thousand pounds, It is a noble 
mansion, forming an oblong square of forty- 
four yards by thirty four, On the ground 
floor are eight spacious rooms, besides the 
hall of entrance and the graud staircase. On 
the principal tront a fligut of thirteen steps 
leads to the great entrance, ander a pediment 
supported by columns of the Corinthian order, 
The general etiect is grand without heavi- 
ness, aud chastely elegaut. On the death otf 
Lord Clive, this estate was sold for little 
more than one third of what the mansion 
and improvements had cost, and was pur- 
chased by Lord Galway, by whom it was su/d 
to the Earl of ‘I'yrcouueil, wiv disposed of it 
to Charles Rose EKilis, E-q.; tins gentleman 
resided at Claremont until 1816, when it was 
purchased by Government lor £69,000 tur the 
country residence of We princess Charlotte) 
and prince Leopold, now king of Belgium. 








From the Lady’s Book. 


“WHERE THE WEARY ARE at REST.” 


BY JULIET H. LEWIs. 


Mother! mourning for the infant, 
Now released from sin and pain, 
Call not back the ransomed spirit 
To the weary world again. 
Though the hues of earti have faded, 
Lone thy house, and sad thy breast, 
Ye shall meet again, rejoicing, 
“ Where the weary are at rest,” 


Warrior! ’mid the din of battle 
Dealing death on all around, 

Marring ruthlessly God’s image, 
Felling brothers to the ground, 

Cease the strife, and turn to Heaven! 
Break the sword and doff the crest! 

Scenes like these will never lead thee 
“ Where the weary are at rest.” 


Toiling slave of wild ambition! 
Scheming for a monarch’s crown, 

Spending years of early promise, 
Seeking for the world’s renown, 

Cease thy vain pursuit of phantoms ! 
Quench the fires within thy breast! 

Strifes like thine! oh, what avail they 
“* Where the weary are at rest.” 


Miser! gloating o’er thy coffers, 
Saddened with a wealth untold, 
Know’st thou not thy dross will perish! 
Dimmed will be thy shining gold! 
Seek the treasures of pure Heaven! 
Even such was God's behest : 
Free are all things from corruption 
** Where the weary are at rest.” 


Young and lovely maiden! wreathing 
Hope’s bright blossoms round thy brow, 

All things smile in love upon thee, 
Bright tue world before the now, 

Ere that world shall disappoint thee 
Let thy Saviour be confessed ! 

Steer thy bark toward the haven 
“Where the weary are ai rest.” 


Drooping one! o’er earth a wand’rer, 
Friendle-s, houseless, dost thou roam! 
This is not for thy abiding, 
Heaven shall be thy lasting home. 
Cheer thee then, though now thy spirit 
Be by world!y woes distressed, 
Endless joys thou shalt inherit 
“* Where the weary are at rest.” 


Christian sufferer! worn with anguish, 
Racked by more than morta! pain, 

Longing for release, and Heaven, 
Chates thy spirit at her chain! 

Soon the bonds of earth shal! sever, 
Thou'lt be numbered with.the blest, 


«“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 


And the weary are at rest.” 
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For the Ladies’ Garland, 


CRITICISM. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


«Dear Ellen, do oblige the company by 
reading aloud the sweet little poem you were | 
ust finishing when I surprised you this morn- | 
‘ng. Weare all personal friends and shall 
pe delighted to hear it.” 

“Oh, yes! do read it, Ellen!” came from 
every part of the room; and the young girl 
was obliged, out of pure good nature, to un- 
dergo the martyrdom of reading aloud her 
own composition. So, with the tide of mo- 
desty flashing through the pear! of her cheek, 
and the long dark lashes delicately shading 
her soft blue eyes, in a slightly tremulous 
tone, she commenced— 


«'Twas when the pale autumn was sighing, 
When sear leaves were fluttering round, 

And every sweet blossom lay dying 

With soft bosom on the cold ground; 

That, tearful and desolate-hearted, 

Fair Isabel stray’d to the grove, 

Where ahe and her lover had parted 

While spring birds were warbling of love. 


“With promise of speedy returning, 
He went, joyous-hearted and free, 
And left her despairingly mourning 
Beneath the old sycamore tree. 

His name on that tree he had graven, 
And Isabel often knelt there, 

And fervently offer’d to heaven 

That name in a tremulous pray’r. 


«But rumor had wounded her bosom 
With tales of his falsehood of late, 

And now the poor frost-blighted blossom 
But typified Isabel’s fate. 

Pale, bent by affliction, and weary, 

She still sought the desolate grove, 
Where all, like her spirit, was dreary, 
And blighted and cold like her love. 


“Now by the lov’d sycamore kneeling, 

She pour’d forth her agoniz’d prayer, 

Nor heeded a foot that came stealing, 

Till Isadore knelt by her there. 

Then, clasp’d to his fond, faithful bosom, 

Her sorrows all vanish’d in air; 

And when spring put forth her sweet blossoms, 
She twin’d the bride rose in her hair.” 


“ Beautiful!” cried a dark eyed girl, whose 
lips looked as if formed exclusively for the 
expression of tender sentiments. ‘ Beauti- 
ful!” she repeated, and sighed deeply. 

“Nonsense !” ejaculated a jolly bachelor 
offorty-five. “Strange, that the Pegassus of 
every young lady should follow the same 
rack. Love, weep, and marry.” 

“Ridiculous!” snarled a maiden lady of 


| piness depends entirely upon the caprice of 
}some animal of the other sex. I wish women 
‘would learn to feel and assert their own in- 
‘dependence. I really think it indelicate ina 
young lady to write, or even to read in public, 
such love ditties.” 

| “If must be allowed to differ from your 
judgment, madam,” remarked an urbane old 
gentleman, who certainly had been a lover, 
‘a husband, and a father. “I do not discover 
|any indelicacy in the words or sentiments of 
| Miss Ellen’s poem; while 1 certainly think 
that the tact with which she has told a long 
story in a few short, grammatical and well- 
measured lines, does honor to her judgment, 
and gives promise of future excellence in the 
poetic department.” 

“ My dear young lady,” he said, addressing 
Ellen, who was sobbing in spite of her efforts 
\to the contrary. “This poem is, I presume, 
the first you have submitted to public opinion, 
|and the criticisms with which it has been hon- 
jered will, I hope, save you much future pain. 
| You are now aware that critics are more fre- 
‘quently influenced by their own tempers, 
|than by any merit or demerit of the compo- 
'sition under consideration. Yon wil! not in 
future suffer yourself to be elated or depres- 
ised by any person’s censure or applause, un- 
|less you know such person to be of sound, dis- 
icriminating judgment, and generous spirit. 
Let me advise you to weigh every criticism 
against your own judgment, and never expect 
to please the world, now that you see how 
the opinions of a small circle differ on the 
same subject.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
ANECDOTES RELATED BY JOHN ADAMS, SENIOR. 


The following account of the appointment 
of General Washington to the supreme com- 
mand of the continental army, June 18th, 
1775, has been placed in our hands by a gen- 
tleman in whose veracity we have full confi- 
dence. We cannot doubt the authenticity of 
the anecdotes he gives. Their subject has of 
late years been brought before the public un- 
der various versions, and has in every shape 
attracted attention. The private journal 
narrates a conversation with John Adains, 
senior, before that great and good man was 
called to his final rest. The relation is more 
in detail than that which has hitherto been 
made public ; but it substantially corroberates 
the former versions of the causes which led 
to the appointment of Washington. Lest we 
should in any way affect the anecdote, we 
give it in the words of the narrator. 

The army was assembled at Cambridge, 
Mass., under General Ward, and Congress 
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was sitting at Philadelphia. Every day new 
applications in behalf of the army arrived.— 
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The country was urgent that Congress should 
legalize the raising of an army ; as they had 
what must be considered and was in law con- 
sidered only a mob, a band of armed rebels, 
The country was placed in circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty and danger. The struggle 
had began and yet every thing was without 
order. ‘The great trial now seemed to be in 
this question— Who sha]l be the Commander 
in Chief! It was exceedingly important, 
and was felt to be the hinge on which the 
contest might turn for or against us. The 
Southern and Middle States, warm and rapid 
in their zeal for the most part, were jealous 
of New England, because they felt the real 
physical force was here; what was to be 
donet All New England adored General 
Ward; he had been in the French war; and 
came out laden with laurels. He was a scholar 
and a statesman. Every qualitication seemed 
to cluster in him; and it was confidently be- 
lieved that the army could not receive an ap- 
pointment over him. What then was to be 
done! Difficulties thickened at every step. 
The struggle was to be long and bloody.— 
Without union all was lost. The country 
and the whole country must come in. One 
pulsation must beat through all hearts. The 
cause was one and the army must be one.— 
The members had talked, debated, considered 
and guessed, and yet the decisive step had not 
been taken. At length Mr. Adams came to 
his conclusion. The means of resolving it 
were somewhat singular, and nearly as fol- 
lows: he was walking one morning before 
Congress Hall, apparently in deep thought, 
when his cousin Samuel Adams came up to 
him and said, 

“ What is the topic with you this morn- 
in id = 
‘ Oh, the army, the army,” he replied. “I 
am determined to go into the hall this morn- 
ing, and enter on a full detail of the state of 
the colony, in order to show an absolute need 
of taking some decisive steps. My whole 
aim will be to induce Congress to appoint a 
day for adopting the army as the legal army 
of these united colonies of North America, 
and then to hint at an election of a Comman- 
der in Chief!” 

© Well,” said Samuel Adams, “I like that, 
cousin John, but on whom have you fixed as 
that Commander ?” 

«1 will tell you—George Washington, of 
Virginia, a member of this house.” 

“Oh,” replied Samuel Adams, quickly, 
“that will never do, never.” 

“It must do, it shall do,” said John, and 
for these reasons; the Southern and Middle 
States are both to enter heartily into the cause; 
and their arguments are potent! they say 
that New England holds the physical power 
in her hands, and they fear the result. A 





| 

New England army, a New England com. 
-mander, with New England perseverance. »\ 
appealed tothem. For this cause they ‘ee 
back. Now the only course is to allay thes 
fears, and give them nothing to complain of. 

‘and this can be done in no other way but by 
appointing a Southern chief over this fore, 

and then all will rush to the standard, ‘Th. 
policy will blend us in one mass, and that mace 
will be resistless,” es 

At this, Samuel Adams seemed greatly mo. 
ved. They talked over the preliminary cir. 
cumstances and John asked his cousin jo se. 
cond the motion. Mr. Adams went in, took 
the floor, and put forth all his strength in the 
delineations he had prepared, all aiming » 
the adoption of the army. He was ready ty 
own the army, appoint a commander, vote 
supplies, and proceed to business. After this 
speech had been finished, some doubted, some 
objected, and some feared. His warmth jp. 
creased with the occasion, and to all these 
doubts and hesitations he replied: 

“Gentlemen, if this Congress will not 
adopt this army before ten moons have set, 
New England will adopt it, and she will uy. 
dertake the struggle alone—yes, with a strong 
arm, and aclear conscience, she will front the 
foe single-handed. 

This had the desired effect. They saw 
New England was neither playing nor to be 
played with; they agreed to appoint a day, 
A day was fixed. It came. Mr. Adams went 
\in, took the floor, urged the measure, and af: 
ter some debate it passed. 

The next thing was to get a commander for 
this army, with supplies, &c. All looked to 
Mr. Adams on the occasion, and he was ready. 
He took the floor, and went into a minute 
delineation of the character of General Ward 
— bestowing upon him encomiums which tien 
belonged to no one else. At the end of the 
eulogy he said, “but this is not the man | 
have chosen.” He then went into the deli- 
neation of the character of a Commander in 
Chief, such as was required by the peculiar 
situation of the Colonies at that juncture.— 
And after he had presented the qualifications 
in his strongest language, and given the rea- 
sons of the nomination he was about to inake, 
he said— 

“ Gentlemen, 1 know these qualifications 
are high, but we all know they are needtul 
at this crisis, in this chief. Does any one sy 
they are not to be obtained in this country! 
In reply I have to say they are; they reside 
in one of our own body, and he is the person 
whom I now nominate,—Grorce W asHi%- 
TON, OF VIRGINIA. 

Washington, who sat on Mr. Adams’ right 
hand, was looking him intently in the face, to 
watch the name he was about to announce, 
and not expecting it would be his, sprang 
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re } 
from his seat the minute he heard itand rnsh- | 
ed into an adjoining room. Mr. Adams had | 
asked hiscousin Samuel to ask for an adjourn- | 
mentas soon as the nomination was made, in 
order to give the members time to deliberate 
and the result is before the world. 

[asked Mr. Adams, among other questions, 
the following : 

«Did you ever doubt of the success of the 
conflict ” 

«No, no,”’ said he, “not fora moment. I 
expected to be hung and quartered, if I was 
caught; but no matter for that—my country 
would be free; I knew George III. could not 
forge chains long enough and strong enough 
toreach around these United States. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. i| 
MYSTERIES. ! 
This life is but a sleep and a furgetting. } 
BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 1] 


Ob, wild and thrilling mysteries unto this life belong, | 

Half seen, half unrevealed, around our daily path they || 
throng. i 

They hover o’er us in the dreams, the trance-like dreams | 
of night, 1} 

They fly not though the shadows fade before the morn. || 

* ing light. 

Though through dim forest-paths we rove, we tread not. 
there alone,— i} 

The heart of nature beateth with a dreamy undertone; 

Oft mystic voices quivering float from sume far distant 
sphere, 

And om the soul to tenderness, yet fall not on the ear! || 


Oft Memory comes with tender look, and takes us by || 
the hand, 
And jeads us, nothing loth, into her dim and shadowy || 


land, 
And there, allclothed in snowy robes of purity and truth, | 
We see the dear, true-hearted ones who loved usin our | 
youth | 
The beautiful, the beautiful, noearthly tongue may tell, | 
How god-like they have grown in that sweet clime || 
wherein they dwell ! 
Well may they sweep their golden lyres with many a | 
rapturous strain, | 
For they no more are bowed to earth by mystery’s icy | 
chain! 


The laugh of childhood’s innocence, so angel-like and 
clear, 

Brings from the spirit’s secret depths full oft the start- 
_ ing tear; i| 
Vague longings for the unattained within the heart | 
| 


And future hopes commingle with our cherished me- 
mories ! 
The god-like soul unfolds its wings, and panteth for | 
the time 


When it may soar away unto that undiscovered clime; | ! ° . . 
‘ing hand of decay, Rome is crumbling into 


And wearily the body pines to sleep and be at rest, 
Lulled by the chime of passing years on mother Na- || 
ture’s breast ! 


Here,in this bitter, stranger world, “things are not 
what they seem ;” 

Earth's brightest glories vanish like the phantoms of a 
dream. 

Begirt with unborn nobleness, the immortal soul of man 

Hath strove with pride, and worldliness, since first this 
time began ; 

Cheered on by seraph-warblings, from the upper-Eden 
shore, | 

That sweetly rise above the din of sorrow’s cataract 
roar; 

Lit by the first gray dawnings of a never ending day, || 

In which all mysteries will fade, and shadows pass | 
away! 

Utica, N. Y., 1843. 
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ITALY. 


With what pleasing emotions do we turn 
from the busy cares of life, to regale our 


minds amid the nations of eastern climes; 


and what one is more pregnant with interest 
than the beautiful Italy—the land of poetry 
and song—which has been almost forgotten. 


But it reminds us of the short duration of hu- 


man glory. We sigh that this fountain of 
literature and art—from whence much of our 
present knowledge has sprung—should be so 


neglected. 


From Italy have arisen some of the great- 
est men, whose names grace the pages of 
history. If we seek heroes, Cesar, Pompey, 
Augustus, and Cincinnatus, rise up before 
our sight; if we speak of eloquence, Cicero 
claims the palm; if we whisper of poctry, 
Virgil lifts up his golden lyre. So if we 
course the whole cirele of human talents, 
taste, science, and the arts, Italy responds to 
the inquiry, and claims them as her own.— 
Yet with all her claims, she is unnoticed.— 
Well might Byron exclaim— 


“T've stood upon Achilles tomb 
And heard Troy doubted— Time shall doubt of Rome.” 


Would you behold the chief city of Italy ? 


| Hear what the same poet says of Imperial 


Rome— 


“T stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

*Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome— 

The trees which grow along the broken arches 
Wav'd dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin. From afar, 
The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber, and 
More near, from out the Casar’s palace, came 
The owl’s loud ery, and interruptedly 

Of distant sentinels, the fitful song 

Began, and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses, beyond the time-worn beach, 
Appear to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bow-shot where the Caesars dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night amidst 

A grove which springs through levelled battlements, 
And twines its roots with the Imperial hearths ; 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth, 

But the Gladiator's bloody circus stands 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfeetion— 

Whilst Cesar’s chambers and the Augustan Halls, 
Grovel in earth in indistinet decay.” 


Thus stood Rome in his day. Since then, 
the work of ruin has acquired a greater im- 
petus, and like all things touched by the wast- 


her original earth. 

Although the glory of Italy has departed, 
yet she still claims much to merit our atten- 
tion. Her cloudless skies, her towering 
mountains, and verdant vales often entice the 
traveller to her shores. 

Who can wonder that the arts should have 


been nursed and fostered in the lap of Italy? 


—that poetry, painting, and music should 
emanate from a land so fertile in the elements 
of beauty, and sublimity'—a land where 
skies, seas, lakes, forests, Alpine heights, and 
pastoral valleys unite in the formation of 
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landscapes, soft as the luxurious dreams of |merce, but when these hardy warriors pene. 
Claude, or startling as the severer fancies of |trated to the cities of Greece, the works of 
Salvator ;—a land where the realities of life jarchiiecture, ard sculpture, of that land 
assume a more romantic guise,—whose at- |softened the ruggedness and subdued the 
mosphere is redolent of “sweet coming fan- pride of the Romans, that they became gs 
cies,”"—whose very language is a language |much smitten with the beauties of the ars 
of love. as they had already been with the love of 
The lakes of Italy, though small, are beau-||conquest. The orators, painters, sculptors 
tiful in the verdure of their vine-clad banks, |and architects af Rome, sought to transplant 
and the clearness of their streams. Who |to Italy, the splendid eloquence, refinement 
will not admire the “dreamy lake” of Como, |and elegance of Athens. ’ 
whose sparkling waters roll along the mossy|| The great wealth of Rome—the fruit of s 
banks of that enchanting land! When the||many conquests—introduced the most up. 
setting sun has shed its rosiest smiles upon ||bounded luxury, which enervated the virtue, 
her bright waves, and sunk to rest, the glit-||corrupted the principles, and vitiated entire] 
tering “ wanderers of the night,” one by one, ||the simplicity and purity of their ancient 
appear to gaze upon their images reflected || manners. 
from her silent depths, The Empire of Rome was, after dreadfy| 
convulsions, established upon the ruins of the 
Senate and the Republic ;—the world became 
the property of one man! During the reign 
of Augustus and his immediate successors, 
poetry and the arts were carried to the high. 
est state of perfection, Then came the Pre. 
torian bands, who, by their oppression, blood. 
shed and tyranny, have left an eternal stain 
on the name of Rome. She was racked by 
tumults and contentions; the barbarians en- 
tered, and she fell a prey to their ravages, 
Then Charlemagne swayed his sceptre over 
her beautiful plains. Again the scene was 
changed; for in the republics of Venice, Ge- 
noa and Florence are found the most brilliant 
eras of Italia’s history. Their navies covered 
and mountains diversify the scene and add to||the scas, and formed anew the intercourse of 
its softness a rugged beauty. distant people, which the calamities of revo- 
ae mountains here in your rugged majesty of rocks, || lutions had severed; drew from their secret 
And toppling trees. that twine their roots with stone, pIaees the hidden lore of Greece, and lit vp 
the lamp of learning which for some ages had 


Would tremble, could he reach them.” 
« Ye swelling seas, whose depths eternal move, scarcely shed a ray in Europe. Princes be- 


Now smiling tranquilly, and casting back the glowing 
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geiko sith, Sh OTIC Ste bP ke Ee 


“ Oh, beautiful clime! the clime of love ! 
Thou beautiful Italy! 

Like a mother’s eyes, the earnest skies 
Ever have smiles for thee! 

Not a flower that blows. not a beam that glows, 
But what is in love with thee! 


The beautiful lake! the Larian lake! 
Soft lake, like a fairy sea! 

The huntress green, with her nymphs of sheen, 
Never had a bath like thee! 

See, the lady of night and her maids of light, 
Even now are mid-deep in thee! 


Beautiful child of the lonely hills ; 
Ever blessed may thy slumbers be ! 

The tears of the earth, since thy harmless birth, 
Never sadden’d the smile on thee ! 

All cradled in flowers, the beelike bours 
Bring nothing but sweets to thee! 


In all parts of this classic land, the sea 








Sun; reflecting earth and heaven in quiet ripples ; 
And new, lashed to madness by the boisterous winds, 
Doth, like a maniac, raise thy foaming head 

And tear from off thy bosom the things which 

Lay so quiet there ——” 


jcame the patrons of the arts. Architecture 


once more rose majestically on the earth, and 
the rights of man emerged from the most ab- 
ject slavery to just consideration and impor- 
tance. But, alas! for human perseverance 


Nor is Italy less remarkable for the ferti- 
lity of her soil, than for the beauty and gran- | 
duer of her scenery. She is the land of | destroyers of liberty,—first reared their hor- 
the mulberry, the olive and the vine; her | 


a sed: p- rid heads within the bosoms of these mighty 

orange groves and spicy breezes” have be en }governments. Here intrigue and corruption 
‘the theme of the poet's sweetest lays; for||cuided the state which brought oppression 
upon her, nature seems to have showered its |and bloodshed within, whilst rebellion and 


greatest blessings. : '|dissension stalked without the walls. For- 
From the early records of Italy, it appears | jon powers were called in, who soon sub 


that the land was divided into petty nations. ||; rad sought 
Rome sprang up amid them, rather as a band Serer gs — i 
of refugees than a regular state. She first|} ‘Thys those three cities fell back to insig- 
subjected one, and then another of these na-'| nificance; and Italy is now the theatre of 
tions, until, finally, the whole of Italy was in| struggles for mastery and despotism. 
her power; when she crossed theseastocon-| ~ 


qner the known world. The Romans, being Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 


a rude and daring people, soon extinguished || ‘Thy right; and awe the robbers back, who press 
the civilization of the nations they subdued, To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress. 


Etruria lost her arts, and Carthage her com- 


and success—these proud Repubtics fell, like 
their great mother—Rome. Factions,—the 


“Oh Italy! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
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te 
pene. ’ his grey hair, he cursed the light of day, and 
rks of HAFED’S had RE AM. I wished the moon turned iatebleod ; ots, 
ind go O8, THE “CPANCE WORLD” \all, he blasphemed his God, declaring that the 
d the BY REY. JOHN TODD. |laws which he had established were all wrong, 
NE ag At the foot of one of those gigantic moun- and useless, and worse than none. He wish- 
2 arts tains in Asia, which lift up their heads so far|/ed the world were governed by chance; but 
ove of above the clouds, that the eye of man never|/as this was a hopeless wish, he wished that 
ptors, saw their summits, stood a beautiful cottage|/at his death he might go to a world where 
splant facing the east. The mountain stream leap-|/there was no God to fix unalterable laws.— 
‘Ment, ed and murmured on the north; the verdant}/He arraigned the wisdom of God in his go- 
plain, where the bright-eyed gazelle sported,|| vernment over the world, declaring that his 
tof so lay spread out in front; the garden and the||plans were weak, and worse than none, and 
t un. olive-yard, filled with every flower and every||that it would be far better to have no God in 
irtue, fruit which an oriental sun could pencil andj} the universe! 
urely ripen, lay on the south; while back, on the 
nclent west, rose the everlasting mountain. Here 
; were walks and shades, and fruits, such as 
eadful were found nowhere else. The sun shone 
of the upon no spot more luxuriant; the moon- 
came beams struggled to enter no place more de- 
reign lightful; the soft wings of the breezes of 
maore, evening fanned no such abode in al) the east. 
high. The how] of the wolf was never heard here; 
: wt the sly fox never came here to destroy; and 
blood. here the serpent’s hiss was never heard. 
stain This cottage was the home of Haren, the 
ed by aged and the prosperous. He reared this cot- 
ag tage; he adorned ee oe for rare ithe moon was just pushing up her modest 
our than a years i" 18 h ee — ° . face, and the gold of day was softening into 
a ae During all this = ey oe ; never i ‘the silver of night. While Hafed looked on 
°, Gee — . rene wi minds F ° ete lac iall this, grief began to swell in his throat; 
iNliant eS » the pesti pen "h "ly _ mr his tongue murmured ; his heart was full of 
ener ed,and the mountain stream had never cri€c| hard thoughts of God, which nearly amount- 
: up. The wife of bis youth still lived to cheer}! oq to blasphemy. 
sated and bless him; and bis son and daughter were ‘oht d d. Hafed te 
ae such as were not to be found in all that Pro-|, “8 ng it deepened, Eialed, me nen 
Secret vince. No youth could rein the horse, hurl the thought, wu Seer with a heavy heart. \ hen 
lit up javelin, chase the lion, or delight the social eir- jhe PAPPoeeS ne AY eat bola , Ay sched spat. 
es had cle, like this son. No daughter of kings could The mountain, the Jan iscape, the home were 
es be- be found so beautiful and perfect, as was this all gone. . All was Sore 
aera daughter, with an eye so bright and joyous,|| As he stood wondering where he was, he 
h,and and a form so symmetrical as hers, saw a creature approaching him, which, at 
ist ab» But who can ensure earthly happiness _ first, he mistook for a baboon; but on its com- 
mpor- In one short week, Hafed was stripped of all ing near, he discovered that it was a creature 
France his joys. somewhat resembling a man, but every way 
|, like His wife went to see a new white peacock, || mal-formed, ill-shaped, and monstrous. 
athe which it was said a neighbor, who lived aj} He came up and walked around Hafed as 
T hor- mile off in the ravine, had just brought home. || he would a superior being, exclaiming “ beau- 
ughty She took cold, and a quick fever tollowed;||tiful, beautiful creature !” 
nption and on her return Hafed saw that she must|| “Shame, shame on thee!’ said Hafed ; 
ner die. Before two days were gone the old man|;* dost thou treat a stranger thus with insults? 
n and was standing at her open grave. He gazed| Leave off thy jests, and tell me where I am, 
For- long, and he said impatiently—* Cover her,|jand how I came here !” 
a sub- —cover the only woinan that I ever loved!” || “I do not know how you came here, but 
The son and daughter both returned from|/here you are in our world, which we call 
the burial of their mother, fatigued and sick. ||chance-world, because every thing happens 
The nurse gave them, as she thought, a sim-||here by chance.” 
ple medicine. In a few hours it was found ‘Ah! is itso? This must be delightful! 
to be poison. Hafed saw that they must die ;||This is just the world forme. Oh! bad I 
for the laws of nature are fixed, and poison |jalways lived here, my beautiful children 
kills. He buried them in one wide, deep|| would not havedied under a foolish and in- 
grave, and it seemed as if in that grave he|jexorable law! Come, show me this world— 
buried his reason and his religion. He tore for I long to see it. But have you really on 





In the centre of Hafed’s garden stood a 
large and beautiful palm tree. Under it was 
Hafed sitting, the second evening after clos- 
ing the grave of his children. The seat on 
which he sat had been reared by his son. On 
the leaf of the tree which lay before him, 
were some exquisite verses, written by the 
pencil of his daughter. Before him lay the 
beautiful country, covered with green, sprink- 
led here and there, as far as the eye could 
see, with the habitations of men, and upon 
this great landscape the shadows of the mighty 
mountains were now setting. In the east, 
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a glorious world, I do assure 








God, nor any one to make laws and govern 
you just as he sees fit ?” 

“| don’t know what you mean by God; we 
have nothing of that kind here—nothing but 
chance; but go with me and you will under- 
stand al] about it.” 

As they proceeded, Hafed began to notice 
that everything looked queer and odd. Some 
of the grass was green, some red, some white, 
some new, and some dying; some grew with 
the top downward: and on the whole the 
sight was very painful. He stopped to exa- 
mine an orchard ; here chance had been at 
work. Ona fine looking apple-tree, he saw 
no fruit but large, coarse cucumbers. A small 
peach tree was breaking down under its load 
of gourds. Some of the trees were growing 
with their tops downwards, and the roots, 
branching out into the air, Here and there, 
were great holes dug, by which somebody; erm was altogether wanting. 
had tried to get down twenty or thirty feet,)) ‘* Wonderful, wonderful, truly !” cried Ha- 
in order to get the fruit. The guide told fed. “Twenty duels! but I hope they were 
Hafed there was no certainty about these) not all killed, were they ?” } 
trees; and you could never teil what fruit)) Here the beauty began to ogle and mince 
a tree would happen to bear. The tree) in her steps most enchantingly. 
which this year bears cucumbers, may bear) “Killed!” said the guide ; “ you seem to 
potatoes next year, and perhaps you would || know nothing about us. They al! met and 
have to dig twenty feet for every potatoe you, fought together; but as every thing goes 
obtained. | here by chance, it is not often that we can 

They soon met another of the “chance-| get our powder to burn. In this case only 
men.” His legs were very unequal in length,| one got his gun off at all, and that did not 
one had no knee, and the other no ancle.—) happen to go off till night, when he was 
His ears were set upon is shoulders, and; going to bed, when it wounded his hand, 
around his head was a thick, black bandage.) which has been bleeding ever since.” 

He came groping his way, and Hafedatonce|) “Ever since! How long ago was this! 
asked how long since he had lost his sight? || She did not look as if it could have been done 

“IT have not lost it,” he said; “but when) to-day.” 

I was born, my eye-balls happened to be turn-||  “ Oh, it was two years ago.” 

ed in instead of out, and the back partsbeing ||‘ 'I'wo years ago! and why don’t you seek 
outward, are very painful in the light, and so || the leech, and have the poor boy saved from 
] put on a covering.” | bleeding to death—even though he was a fool 

“ Well, but cans’t thou see anything ? Me-|,—for more reasons than one ?” 
thinks thou mayest seestrange things within.” |) “Ah! you don’t understand it. Every 

“True, but the difficulty is to get any light thing goes by chance here ; and there is only 
in there. I have contrived various ways to|}a chance that a man who is wounded will 


after all, it is 
ou.” 

“ Wonderful !” said Hafed. 

As they proceeded a Jittle further, 
a young lady. 

“That young lady,” said the guide, « js the 
greatest beauty in all these parts. All oyr 
| young men are bewitched by her; and there 
have been no less than twenty duels on her 
account already. You will be amazed at 
seeing a being so perfect.” 

As they met, Hafed stared more fully than 
is usually considered polite among the Orient. 
‘als. The beauty had a face not altogether 
unlike the human face, excepting that the 
mouth was under the chin, the eyes looked 
separate ways, and the color of the hair was 
a mixture of red, light blue, white and ye). 
low. One foot had the heel forward, and one 


they met 








do so—have had it poured into my ears and 
nose; but all will not do. Yet I am as well 
off as others. My brother has one good eye 
on the top of his head; but he only looks di- 
rectly up with it to the clouds; and the sun 
almost puts it out. He shuts it up most of the 
time during the day; but it happens to be one 
that will not stay shut, and so when he sleeps 
the flies trouble him badly. I have a sister 
who has nineteen eyes in her head. She sees 
eighteen things too many. Even now she 
can’t realise that she has not nineteen fathers, 
and as many mothers. She goes to bed, and 
falls on the floor nineteen times at least before 
she getsin. She goes to drink, and she sees 
nineteen cups, and knows not which is the 
real cup. But so it happened, and she is as 
well off as most in this ‘ chance world.’ But, 








ever be healed.” 

“J don’t understand it, truly,” said Hafed. 

They stopped to look at some ‘ chance-cat- 
tle’ in a yard. Some had but three legs; 
some had the head on the wrong part of the 
body ; some were covered with wool, under 
which they were sweltering in a climate al- 
ways tropical. Some were half horse, half ox. 
Young elephants were there, with flocks of 
sheep; horses with claws like a lion, and 
geese clamping round the yard with hoofs 
like horses, It was all the work of chance. 

“ This,” said the guide, “is a choice col- 
lection of cattle; you never saw the like be- 
fore.” 

«“ That is truae—truth itself,” cried Hafed. 

“Ah! but the owner has been at almost 
infirite pains and expense to collect them.— 
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| don’t believe there is another such a collec- 
tion any Where in all this * chance-world.’ | 

“{ hope not,” said Hafed. | 

Just as they were leaving the premises, the 
owner came out to admire and show, and talk | 
over his fine treasures. He wanted to gaze) 
st Hafed—but his head happened to be near’ 
the ground between his feet, so that he had! 
to mount up on a wall before he could get a’ 
fair clue to the stranger. | 

«Don’t think I am a happy man,” said he) 
to Hafed, “ in having so many and such per-| 
fectanimals. Alas! even in this happy and| 

rfect world, there are always drawbacks. | 
That fine looking cow yonder happens to give | 
nothing but warm water for milk. Some} 
of them have good looking eyes, but from | 
some defect are stone blind. Some cannot) 
jive in the light, and few of them can hear. | 
No two eat of the same food, and it is a great 
labor to take care of them. 

«[ sometimes feel as if I had almost as lief 
be a poor man.” 

«“] think I should rather,” said Hafed. 

While they were talking, in an instant) 
they were in midnight darkness. The sun| 
was gone and Hafed could not for some time| 
see his guide. 

“ What has happened,” said he. 


; 
| 
| 





“Oh! nothing uncommon,” said the guide. 


“The sun happened to go down now. whens) 


isno regular time for him to shine—but he| 
goes and comes just as it happens, and leaves) 


us as suddenly as you see.” } 


“As I don’t see,” said Hafed ; “ but I hope) 
he will come back at the appointed time, at) 
any rate.” 

“That, sir, will be just as it happens.— 
Sometimes he is gone for months, and some: 
times for weeks, and sometimes only for a few 
minutes. Just as it happens. We may not) 
see him again for months, but perhaps he will 
come soon.” 

“ But how do you talk about months and 
days when you have no such things ?” 

“I will soon tell you about that. 
measure time by the yard”——. 

“ By the yard ?” 

“ Yes—we call that time which the most 


We 


light. There was a splendor about the sun 
|which he had never before seen—and it was 
‘intolerably hot. The air seemed like a fur- 
/nace. 

| “Ah!” said the owner of the cattle, “we must 
‘now scorch for it! My poor woolrox must die 
‘at once! Bad Juck, bad luck tous! The sun 
/has come back much nearer than he was be- 
\fore. But we hope he will happen to go 
‘away again soon, and then happen to come 
back further off next time.” 

| ‘The sun was now pouring down his heat 
|so intensely that they were glad to go into 
ithe house for shelter—a miserable looking 
|place indeed. Hafed could not but compare 
jit with his own beautiful cottage. Some 
\timbers were rotten-—for the tree was not, as 
|it happened, the same thing in all its parts. 
|Some of the boards happened to be like pa- 
per, and the nails tore out, and these were 


||loose, and coming off. They had to do their 


cooking out under the burning sun—for when 
the smoke once got into the house, there was 
no getting it out, unless it happened to go, 
which was not very often. 

They invited Hafed to eat. On sitting 
down at the table, he noticed that each one 
had a different kind of food, and zhat no two 
could eat out of the same dish. He was told 
that it so happened, that the food which one 
could eat, was poison to another, and what 
was agreeable to one, was nauseating to ano- 
ther. Selecting the food which looked most 
inviting, Hafed attempted to eat. What was 
‘his surprise, when he found that his hands did 
|not happen to be under the control of his will, 
iand instead of carrying the food to his mouth, 
‘these active servants put it into his right ear! 
|On examining, he found that it was so with 
all the rest, and by imitating the company, 
and twisting his head round over his right 
shoulder, and placing his mouth where the 
|ear was, he managed to eat. In amazement 
he asked how this happened. 

“ Ah!” said they, laughing at his ignorance 
of the world, * we have no fixed laws here. 
Allis chance. Sometimes we have one or 
more limbs for a long time which are not un- 
der the control of our will. It is just as it 








perfect men among us take in walking a yard, | ' 
| “Tsuppose that to be coffee,” said Hafed, 
| and I will thank you for a cup.” 


to be the sixtieth part of an hour. These 
hours we reckon into days, and these days 
into years. 'T'o be sure, we are not very exact, 
because some men walk so much faster than 
others—but this is just as their legs happen 
to be long or short. 

As the guide was proceeding, to the inex- 
pressible joy of all, the sun at once broke out. 
The light was so sucden, that Hafed at first 
thought he must be struck with lightning, 
and actually put his hands to his eyes, to see 
ifthey were safe. He then clapped his hand 
over his eyes, till he could gradually bear the 


happens. 


It was handed him. He had been troubled 
|| with a tooth-ache for some hours, and how did 
'|he quail, when, on filling his mouth, he found 
1 it was ice, in little pieces about as large as 
| pigeon-shot. 

|| Do you call ice-water, coffee, here !—- 
said Hafed, pressing his hand upon the cheek 
where the tooth was now dancing with pain. 
; “ That is just as it happens. We put wa- 
| ter over the fire, and sometimes it heats it, 
land sometimes it freezes it. How can it be 





| 
] 
} 
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otherwise, when we have here no fixed laws 
of any kind! It is all chance work.” 


Hafed rose from the table in anguish of 


spirit. He remembered the world where he 
had lived, and all that was past. He had de- 
sired to live in a world where there was no 


God—-wheré all was governed by chance, so) 


far as there was anything that looked like 
corerrpest Here he was, and here he must 
ive. He threw himself on a bed and recall- 
ed the past—the beautiful world in which he 
had once lived—his ingratitude—his mur- 
murings, and his blasphemy against the wis- 
dom and the goodness of God. He wept like 
infancy. He would have prayed, and even 
began a prayer; but then le recollected that 
there was no God here---nothing to direct 
events---nothing but chance. 


wept himself asleep. 

When Hafed again awoke, he was sitting 
under his palm tree, in his own beautiful gar- 
den. It was morning. At the appointed, 
moment, the glorious sun rose up in the East 
-—-the fields were all green and fresh--the 
trees were all right and upwards, and cover- 
ed with blossoms---the beautiful deer were 
bounding in their gladness over the lawn, 
and the songsters in the trees, which, in plu- 
mage and sweetness, might have vied with 
those that sung in Eden, were uttering their 
morning song. 

Hafed arose, recalled that ugly dream, and 
then wept for joy. Was he again ina world 
where chance does not reign! He looked 
up, and then turned to the God of heaven and 
earth, the God of lawsand oforder. He gave 
glory to him, and confessed that his ways, to 
us unsearchable, are full of wisdom. 
was anew man. ‘l'ears indeed fell at the 
graves of his family ;- but now he lived to do 
good to men, and to make others happy. He. 
called a young and worthy couple, distant re- 
latives, to fill his house. His home again 
smiled, and peace and contentment came 
back, and were his abiding guests. 

Hafed would never venture to affirm 
whether this was a dream, ora reality. On 
the whole he was inclined to think it real, 
and that there is somewhere a chance world 
---but he always shook his head, and declared 
that so far from wishing to live there, nothing 
gave him greater cause of gratitude as he 
knelt in daily prayer, than the fact that he 
lived ina world where God ruled---and ruled 
by laws fixed, wise and merciful. 


| 


} 

How To commir MurpeR.—Take a ‘pretty. 
young lady; tell her she has a pretty foot; 
she will wear a thin shoe, go out in wet 
weather, catch a cold, then a fever, and die 
in a month, | 


He shed many, 
and bitter tears of repentance. At last he 


He. 
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MARRYING A GENTLEMAN. 


A SKETCH. 


BY AMELIA ELTON. 





| “So, Sarah Eatly and Annie Morton are 
| to be married next week,” said Jane Lawton 
(to her friend, Mary Warner. * Pray, tel] 
me the gentlemen’s names; I am so very 
||anxious to know? Only to think, Mary, be- 
fore us!” Jane said this last sentence in a 
| half pettish, half angry tone, as if the mar- 
riage of two of her friends dizpleased her. 

| “You know both the gentlemen,” replied 
Mary. ‘Sarah’s intended is Charles Harris, 
_Annie’s is Frank Ashbridge.” 


“Is Annie to marry Frank Ashbridge ?”— 


| Why, I have always set him down for Sarah. 
But you are only trying me?” 

“Indeed, I am telling you the truth. The 
marriages of both are to take place next 
week.” 


“ Well, really, how surprising! I must go 
and congratulate Annie, for ske has won the 
‘gentleman. As for Sarah, I pity her choice. 
| Why, Charles Harris is only a clerk in his 
-uncle’s dry goods’ warehouse! Ashbridge 
has a fine fortune now, and when his father 
dies, it will receive a great addition. Good 
| bye, Mary; I must godirectly and see Annie.” 
|” “ Ashbridge had a fine fortune, you might 
have said, heartless girl,” thought Mary, as 
Jane departed. “But [ fear there is not 
/much remaining now, after having given so 

many fine suppers and bachelor’s treats.— 
Time, however, will show who bas won the 
true gentleman.” 





. * * * S 

Three years have elapsed since the mar- 
‘riage of Sarah and Annie. In a splendid 
/mansion in the centre of the city lives Mrs. 
Ashbridge. It isin her dressing-room that 
| we again introduce her to the reader. She 
was robing to attend a ball. Her fair form 
| was encased in a rich white satin dress, and 
her long black hair curled tastefully around 
her neck. 


| Where can my small brilliant be?” she 
hurriedly exclaimed, looking among the va- 
riouserticles that were scattered promiscously 
on her toilet table. “’Pshaw! what a trou- 
ble it is! I cannot find it. The ball opens 
in an hour, and without it I cannot go.” 


| Annie hastily seized the handle of a small 
bell, and giving it a pull, it sent forth its 
shrill silvery sound over the whole house. 

_ “What can the woman want now!” was 
_Ashbridge’s exclamation, as the sound of the 
bell saluted his ears; * however, I suppose I 
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wife ; Sarah, a happy 


must go.” And again sounded the shrill tones, Contented and dejected 
of the little bell. ' and beloved one. 

/—- Frank! I have lost my small bril-!) Annie and her husband soon ran throngh 
jiant + cried Annie, as her husband opened | their extensive fortune, and when, upon the 
the door. : | decease of his father, he received his portion, 

“You have! And pray, madam, was that) it took nearly all of it to pay off his old debts. 
all you ag ly up for?” asked Ashbridge, And here, instead of beginning life anew— 
nan ang’ a | forming good resolutions, und determining to 

“No, sit; that is not all. 7 wish you to abide by them—he commenced another career 
buy me another, as without one I cannot go) of extravagance, which soon ended in his 
to the ball. ; , , . | Tuin. His wife now meets him with sullen 

“Buy you another, indeed! Where is|\iooks; while hardly a word passes between 
the money to come from, pray | them that is not spoken in anger. 

“To come from you, sir!” answered An-) 
nie, highly incensed. || Both Harris and Ashbridge began life with 

“If you wish a brilliant, my love, you) fair prospects. Ashbridge fell by his love of 
must buy it yourself. Idonot possess money} dissipation. Harris rose by his avoidance of 
enough; no, nor half of it,” replied Frank,|/it. Each has met with his reward. 
stamping his foot on the floor. | 

* What do you mean, Frank? You ” 
onl joking. ’ r 

“Only joking! No, indeed! I am ruined, | -TOO LATE. 
aye, utterly ruined. The house and furni-| BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 
ture are soon to be sold; and what is to be-|| «Jt is well,” said the venerable man to his 
come of us, Heaven onlyk nows.” || wife, as they sat together late one evening 

In two short weeks, Annie Ashbridge left || in July, 1840, “it is well that we discovered 
her splendid mansion for that of her father.| the character and habits of the young man, 


——— 
—_—_— 





Her husband was installed a clerk in a mer-| before he had advanced farther in our esteem; 
cantile house. But the recollections of their) he might else have inveigled our only daugh- 
former grandeur renders their life anything} ter into marriage, and brought disgrace upon 
but a contented one. |, ws, as well as misery upon our child.” 

“ Which would have been misery to us too, 


+ * . * * | ” ° . 
| surely,” said the wife. 


We will now turn to the history of Sarah!" oy? id eat ble mi 
Harris. Ina snug three story brick house,| It would have been insupportable misery. 
situated on the outskirts of the city, she re.||Butthank God,” continued he, raising his eyes 

- | in heartfelt gratitude, “I was informed in sea- 


sides. ‘he parlors are not furnished with} ' ‘ cen ee Alene at 
rich Brussels carpet, stately Venetianglasses,| 5°" ‘© Prevent my ¢ ” — 
_ a connection with a 


or magnificent card and pier tables. But all . 4 - 
‘ “ E \ - } V m 4” 
isneat and plain, without ostentation. The! “With a what?” said a good looking 


. ; os m i to venerable pair 
centre table is loaded with valuable books— tapeon on of — st pen ie psn 
not useless gewgaws, merely for show, as is|| bane ha ic bag . 


too often the case. In a comfortable dining | Ou" daughter's husband; and oe pceme Res 
room sits Sarah, a beautiful boy resting on| Unfit that there should be so much confidence 
her lap. Her husband is close by, reading besser yy mtorr and son, yg the latter 
aloud the evening paper. All betokens con- | shaw d wrvig aw — o . tg upon 
tentment and happiness, the sure attributes|| MS Pursuits, when the former knows the, re- 
of industry and good actions lation in which each stands to the other. 
Harris j ey | Tf it is too late to prevent the marriage,” 
arris is now a partner of the wealthy!| said the father— 
firm, of which he was formerly clerk. He}|  « [¢ is too late.” 
wt a ii “Slow, but sure,” Rae his | “ Then, at least, though my rights as a fa- 
va red ¢ his pty ree Pe, peers ce. ther may have ceased, those of a husband and 
us usry. is fond and alfec-|\of a man are unimpaired; and if I cannot 
tionate wife welcomes him, on his return) ryle those in my house, I can, at least, say 
re his daily labor, aud the cheerful prattle|| who shall be its inmates.” 
hy Tittle boy passes, away .qinny & long | “ Father,” said the bride, kneeling, with 
; pia: ; clasped hands, “do not cast me from you; 
:, ft Spee meen in be, } . || give my—give him time, at least, to prove 
nO egal FIT that you have not done him justice. Mother, 
* * * * * ‘dear mother!” 
What a contrast between the lives of An- | The closing of the door at the other side 
nie Morton and Sarah Eatly. Annie, a dis- of the room drew the attention of the sup- 
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Too Late. 





Vor. VI. 








pliant, and she found that her husband was| 


the only one left with her. It was too late. 

Hand in hand the newly married pair left 
what had been to the wife an Eden of quiet 
happiness. The stern commands of a father 
were there, at least, to be obeyed; and she 
was yet to learn whether a serious act of dis- 
obedience on her part, would ever be forgiven 
by one who had seemed wrapped up in her 
affections—whose life was apparently en- 
twined with her obedience, 

She left that Eden then. Hand in hand 
the banished pair took their departure; and 
as the offending daughter, and confiding wife, 
turned back to look at the closing door of her 
paternal mansion, it seemed to her, indeed, 
as if some angel, severe in awful beauty, 
guarded the portal against her entrance to 
the place which she had desecrated by filial 
disobedience. 

The pride of the new husband was just too 
much for his situation. He was anxious not 
only to maintain his wife independently of her 
family, but to give her many of those com- 
forts to which she had been accustomed. He 
could easily have attained the former, and 
have met all her wishes in that respect; but 





‘met an old friend, who informed him that , 
|place was vacant in an office which, with se 
curity for fidelity, would be his. 

“ And who will be that security !” 

“Who! Any one—I will. I told you x 
two years ago.” 

* Will you now, indeed ?” 

“ Present yourself to me to-morrow free of 
idebt, and I will insure the place.” 

He was not free from debt, but a few hun. 
dred dollars would make him so. He fe} 
assured that a few hours at the gaming table, 
the last time he would ever darken the ac. 
cursed doors, would supply him with means 
to pay those debts—more than that he would 
not receive. 

He hastened to the place, and paused at 
\the last step of the door. ‘ Why should | 
igo in?’ The few hundred dollars which | 
‘owe, I can soon save; and he who, knowing 
\my poverty, would be security for fidelity, 
‘would not think worse of my character, if | 
confess my indebtedness, and my determina- 
tion never to place myself within the chance 
jof such dangers again.” 

The resolution so excellent relieved his 
vheart, and he turned with new feelings to 





his pride induced him to neglect rational;adopt a course of virtue. It was then “too 


means of acquiring ordinary comforts, and 
led him to resort to what he deemed chances 
of sudden wealth. He had, before his mar- 
riage, suffered in the estimation of many re- 
spectable persons, by his associating with 
certain dashing young men, who, to their 
other social qualities, were supposed to add 
that of fondness for games of hazard. He 
had amused himself in that way without pe- 
cuniary profits, and, by observation, had 
learned the tricks of the art without prac- 
tising them upon others. 

Time passed onward, and the. young wife 
became a mother, and saw, in the birth of 
her boy, a renewal of the attentions of her 
husband, which, without apparent lapse of 


affections, certainly without other evidences}; 


of unkindness, had been of late pretermitted. 
He had absented himself from his home until 
a late hour at night, and had appeared hag- 
gard and care worn. It was also obvious, 
that the means of support were diminished, 
and the wife began to feel many, very many, 
of her comforts curtailed. The descent was 
rapid, and with it the renewal of absence of 
her husband at night; but no open unkind- 
ness was exhibited, nor was there reproach 
on her part, unless the pale cheek, the ema- 
ciated frame, and the heart-broken sigh could 
be so construed. 

Misery, wretchedness, absolute want, be- 
set the family ; and the husband tore himself 
away from the bed of his wife and child early 





in the evening, with a determination to bring 
back to them some means of comfort. He 


\late.” 

He saw, within a few yards of him, ove of 
ithe officers of the institution in which he wes 
‘to have a place of trust. To have turned 
‘from the door. would be to expose hitmsels, 
‘and he could not stand where he was. Ile 
‘entered, he played, and at midnight had won 
la few dollars. His “luck had turned,” he 
‘said; he “followed up the luck,” and day- 
‘light saw him possessed of more than the ¢e- 
sired sum. 

He left the gambling room a man of better 
resolves than he had been, though he had al- 
‘ways resolved well. He thought of the plea- 
\sure in store, of the good he would yet do, 
and the delights be could yet enjoy. 

The outer door of the house in which he 
jlived was open. He stole quietly up the 
stairs, and gently lifted the latch of his room 
door. It was dark and still. The child at 
length moved. He felt that his wife had oc- 
‘casion to complain of his long absence, but 
the joy of his heart was to make her under- 
stand the new resolution he had formed, and 
the means he now possessed of carrying It 
into effect. He called her by name—she did 
not answer. He felt that kis new intentions 
deserved more kindness. He called her again, 
but in. vain. He then opened a window shiut- 
ter, and the light of the morning poured full 
upon the face of his infant. He went to the 
bed to awaken his wife. He laid his hand 
‘upon her arm and its icy chillness struck to 
his heart. He threw himself upon the bed, 
and groaned in anguish, The crying of the 
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Emily Granton. 
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child called some of the tenants of the house 
to the room. 

The Coroner's aid was demanded over the 
dead body of the wife. The verdict of the 
jory was, “ Died of the visitation of God.” 
But one or two thought that distress had 
weakened her frame so much, that the anx- 
iety and cares, the new feeling of suspicion, 
or the sense of utter abandonment that night, 
had been too much. Her heart broke with 
its over freight. 

The pride of the injured father at length 
yielded, and with quiet efforts, he traced out 
the residence of his daughter. 

Determined to meet her at more than half 
way towards reconcilation, he came just as 
her husband had awakened to a sense of his 
misery. It is “too late,” said the latter, and 
pointed to the bed. ‘ 

The pomp of a funeral did not insult the 
wretchedness of the living, or the emaciated 
form of the dead. 

The grave is on the very verge of the 
western declivity of Laurel Hill. There is 
no stone to tell whose heart moulders there. 
Why should there be? What lesson could 
it teach ? 

He whose reformation was almost begun 
before her death, tried the path of virtue 
afterwards, but it was “ too late.” 

He had resolved to reform for the sake of 
his wife, and not for the sake of virtue.—U. 
8, Gaz. 


EMILY GRANTON. 
A TALE. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


It was a cold, bleak, November night, to- 
wards the cluse of the last century, and the 
family of the Grantons had congregated round 
the hearth, on which a few logs of wood were 
emitting a comfortable warmth, and illumin- 
ing the humble cabin of the fisherman, when 
the door was opened, and a tall young man, 
in the dress peculiar to the inhabitants of the 
northeastern coast of England, entered the 
apartment. o 

“ Well, Robert,” inquired the elder Gran- 
ton, “is there anything stirring on the 
beach ?”” 

“Nothing more than usual, father,” re- 
plied the youth, “ but [ thought I could see 
something like a sail, far out in the bay. 
I may have been mistaken, for I should think 
no man would be so fool-hardy as to attempt 
a landing here on such a night as this,” 

* Just reach me down my glass, boy,” said 
the father, “and [ will soon tell you what it 
is. If it be a ship, we may, perhaps, be able 
to warn her off in time.” 

The telescope was handed to him; and 
after putting on his pea-jacket, he left the 








cottage. With the aid of his glass, he could 
plainly discern a small vessel at sone dis- 
tance in the bay, apparently bearing full 
down upon the rocks, against which the 
waves were dashing with the deafening roar 
of a cataract. 

“If she keeps that course a few minutes 
longer, she will be on the rocks!” exclaimed 
the fisherman, anxiously. ‘ Ah, there she 
goes,” he continued, with a smile of satisfac- 
tion, * she’s tacking ; the captain knows the 
coast, and if I mistake not, he will bring too, 
a few miles out. Again I’m right; but, they 
surely will not be so mad as to trust their 
buat on such a sea as this! Yes, they are 
lowering it, as sure as my name’s Granton. 
Why, what’s this!” he exclaimed, as a light 
figure glided towards him. 

“It’s only me, father,” replied his daugh- 
ter. 

“ You, Emily! and on such a night as this, 
too! Go back, child, go back; for the beach 
is not the place for such as you at this time 
of the year.” 

* But, father,” replied the girl, “can I be 
of no service to those poor fellows if they 
should be cast ashore !” 

“They are safe, Emily; at least, if they 
do not risk their lives in yonder little cockle- 
shell of a boat, which they bave just low- 
ered.” 

“Father,” exclaimed Emily, laying her 
hand impressively on his shoulder, ** Father, 
is the vessel large or small !” 

“ She is small, a coaster I should say, Em- 
ily, but why do you want to know !” 

“ Because, father,” she replied, in a voice 
lowered to a whisper, “ it surely cannot be 
George’s vessel.” 

** No, Emily, George is a better seaman 
than to expect a boat like that to live in such 
a sea.” 

« But,” urged Emily, “ there is no know- 
ing what he would risk to—,” and her voice 
faltered. 

“ True,” replied her father, smiling, “ there 
is no knowing what he would risk to have a 
look at you. There, they have shoved off, 
and are now making way fast towards the 
beach.” 

Not another word was passed between the 
father and daughter as the daring adventurers 
pulled lustily towards the shore. Emily anx- 
ously watched the little skiff as it was 
pitched about; now concealed from her ina 
deep abyss, and then rising upon the crest of 
a wave, merely to be dashed down again 
with increased fury. 

“ He will get a wet skin for his rashness, 
if it be he,” exclaimed the fisherman, who 
was the first to break silence, “ but sailors 
are not apt to care for such trifles as that, so 
as they gain their end.” 
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As he spoke, a large Newfoundland dog, 
which had swam to shore unobserved, 
sprang upon the beach and bounded towards 
Emily. 

* Father,” cried the girl, “it must be he, 
—this dog is poor old Hector. Oh, George! 
George !” and she burst into tears. 

“ What's the use of crying, silly child ?” 
said her father, kindly, “they may land safe- 
ly yet.”’ 

“ Yes, father,” replied Emily, “ they may 
land safely, but see what chances are against 
them !” 

“She was patting the head of the dog, in 
order to conceal her anguish from her father, 
when her hand fell upon a piece of paper sus- 
pended from the animal’s neck, It was satu- 
rated with salt water, and the letters were 


illegible, but the quick eye of the girl recog-| 


nized, in the almost obliterated cliaracters 
before her, the hand-writing of her lover. 
She tore it from of the neck of the dog, and, 
placing it in her bosom, once more fixed her 


steadfast gaze on the little boat, which was’ 


now laboring heavily on its course. 

“How much longer, father,” she asked, 
after a long pause, “how much longer do 
you think they will be before they reach us?” 

“ That depends, Emily,” replied her parent, 


'|were rapidly nearing the beach, when q 
heavy sea struck the boat athwart her bow« 
jand before she could recover from its effect. 
jit was succeeded by another wave and she 
| was capsized. 

| Emily screamed frantically, and then fej) 
|| to the ground insensible. 
| The fishermen strained every nerye t 
| bring their boat up to the assistance of the 
||drowning mariners, but succeeded only in 
'| picking up one alive: two others were take 
jup, merely to be conveyed on shore and 


| buried. 
| After the lapse of some minutes, Emily 
|| was restored to sensibility, and her first in. 
quiries were for her lover, Before her father 
|could reply, the faithtul Hector swam once 
more ashore, bearing the inanimate corpse of 
‘his master. She spoke not as the poor ani. 
mal laid it at her feet, and, looking in her 
face, whined piteously: not a groan escaped 
|her, not a tear fell from her eyes, but, from 
that moment, Emily Granton was deprived 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


|of the light of reason, and lived and died a 
maniac ! 


| HASTY BURIALS. 


‘ 


“on the will of God, and their own exertions ; | BY BRS. OMIUDS. 


but if they land at all, they ought to be here | 


in less than ten minutes.” 

The wind blew in fitful gusts, the moon’ 
became obscured by small white clouds, and. 
the general appearance of the firmament in- 
dicated a squally night. The boatmen strag- | 
gled hard against the sea, and contrived, by | 
almost supernatural exertions, to keep their 
skiff upon her course. Ten minutes of in-| 
tense anxiety to Emily and her father had 
flown by, and yet the boat was beating about 
at least five hundred yards from shore, ‘The’ 
strength of the men was now evidently giving | 
way, and notwithstanding the loud cries of 
their captain to “ pull for their lives,” they | 
relaxed their exertions, and allowed the boat 
to drift. 

“ They are lost! they are lost!” screamed | 
Emily, rushing to her father’s side, “ O Hea-. 
ven, save them! spare their lives!” 

Her parent shook his head mournfully, and | 
was closing his telescope in despair, when a: 
loud ani hearty cheer arose from the beach, | 
and on looking once more in the direction of 
the bay, he perceived that a large boat had 
been launched by a party of fishermen, and 
was being rowed vigorously to the assistance. 
of the skiff. 

“God be praised!” cried Emily, fervently, ' 
as her father pointed it out to her, “they are’ 
then safe t” | 

‘The men in the skiff finding relief so near’ 


The yellow fever raged fearfully in Bos. 
ton, the last part of the seventeenth century, 
The panic was so universal, that wives forsook 
their dying husbands, in some cases, and mo- 
thers their children, to escape the contagious 
atmosphere of the city. Funeral rites were 
generally omitted. The ‘“death-carts,” sent 
into every part of the town, were so arranged 
as to pass through each stfeet every hall 
hour. At each house known to contain a 
victim of the fever, they rang a bell, and 
called, “Bring ont your dead.” When the 
lifeless forms were brought out, they were 
wrapped in tarred sheets, put into the cart 
and carried to the burial-place, unaccom- 
panied by relatives. In most instances, in 


'| fact, relatives had fled before the first ap- 


proach of this fatal disease. 

One of my father’s brothers, residing in 
Bo-ton at that time, became a victim to the 
pestilence. When the first symptoms ap- 
peared, his wife sent the children into the 
country, and herself remained to attend upon 
him. Her friends warned her against such 
rashness. They told her it would be death 
to her, and no benefit to him; for he would 
soon be too ill to know who attended him. 
These arguments made no impression on her 
affectionate heart. She felt that it would be 
a life-long satisfaction to her to know who 
attended upon him, if he did not. She ac- 
cordingly staid and watched him with unre- 





at hand, had again taken to their oars, and | 


mitting care. This however, did not avail 
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— 
to save him. He grew worse and worse, | 
and finally died. Those who went round | 
with the death-carts, had visited the chamber, | 
and seen that the end was near. They now) 
came totake the body. His wife refused to let | 
itgo. She told me that she never knew how 
account for it, but though he was perfectly 
cold and rigid, and to every appearance, | 
yite dead, there was a powerful impression, 
on her mind that life was not extinct. The 
men were overborne by the strength of her 
conviction, though their own reason was op-, 
to it. The half hour again came round, 
andagain was heard the solemn words, “ Bring! 
out your dead.” 
The wife again resisted their importuni-| 
ties; but this time the men were more reso-| 
jute. They said the duty assigned them was. 
s painful one ; but the health of the city re-| 
quired punctual obedience to the order they) 
received ; if they ever expected the pesti-| 
lence to abate, it must be by a prompt re-' 
moval of the dead, and immediate fumigation | 
of the infected apartments. She pleaded and, 
pleaded, and even knelt to them in an agony 
oftears; continually saying, “I am sure he, 
isnot dead.” ‘The men represented the utter 
absurdity of such an idea; but finally, over-| 
come by her tears, again departed. With: 
trembling haste she renewed her efforts to re-| 
store life. She raised his head, rolled his’ 
limbs in hot flannel, and placed hot onions’ 
on his feet. The dreaded half hour again 
came round, and found him as cold and rigid) 
asever. She renewed her entreaties so des-| 
perately, that the messengers begun to think| 
a little gentle force would be neceseary.| 
They accordingly attempted to remove the) 
body against her will; but she threw her-} 
elf upon it, and clung to it with such frantic) 
strength that they could not easily loosen her) 
grasp. Impressed by the remarkable strength | 
ofher will, they relaxed their efforts. To 
all their remonstrances, she answered, “If 
you bury him, you shall bury me with him.” | 
At last, by dint of reasoning on the necessity | 
of the case, they obtained from her a promise, | 


that if he showed no signs of life before they | 


again came round, she would make no fur- 
ther opposition to the removal. 

Having gained this respite, she hung the 
watch up on the bed-post, and renewed her. 
eforts with redoubled zeal. She placed kegs! 
of hot water about him, forced brandy between | 
his teeth, breathed into his nostrils, held 
hartshorn to his nose ; but still the body lay. 
motionless and cold. She looked anxiously) 
atthe watch; in five minutes the promised’ 
half hour would expire, and those dreadful 
voices would be heard passing through the 
street. Hopelessness came over her; she! 


horn she had been holding was spilled on the 
pallid face. Accidentally, the position of the 
head had become slightly tipped backwards, 
and the powerful liquid flowed into his nos- 
trils. Instantly there was a short quick gasp 


'—a struggle—his eyes opened; and when 


the death-men again came, they found him 
sitting up in bed. He is still alive, and has 
enjoyed unusually good health. 

I should be sorry to awaken any fears, or 
excite unpleasant impressions, by the recital 
of this story; but I have ever thought that 
funerals were too much hurried in this coun- 
try; particularly in the newly settled parts 
of it. It seems to me there ought to be as 
much delay as possible ; especially in cases 
of sudden death. If believe no nation buries 
with such haste as the Americans. The an- 
cients took many precautions. They washed 
and anointed the body many successive times 
before it was carried to the burial. The Ro- 
mans cut off a joint of the finger to make 
sure that life was extinct, before they lighted 
the funeral pile. Doubtless, it is very un- 
usual for the body to remain apparently life- 
less for several hours, unless it be really 
dead; but the mere possibility of such cases 
should make friends careful to observe un- 
doubted symptoms of dissolution before inter- 
ment. 

== 
A LITTLE GIRL AND HER SISTER'S GRAVE. 
A little child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb— 
What should it know of death? 
WorpsworTn. 

At Smyrna, the burial ground of the Ar- 
menian, like that of the Moslem, is removed 
a short distance from the town, is sprinkled 
with green trees and is a favorite resort not 
only with the bereaved, but with those whose 
feelings are not thus darkly overcast. I met 
there one morning a little girl with a half- 
playful countenance, busy blue eye, and 
sunny locks, bearing in one hand a small cup 
of china, and in the other a wreath of fresh 
flowers. Feeling a very natural curiosity to 
know what she could do with these bright 
things in a place that seemed to partake so 
much of sadness, I watched her motions. 
Reaching a retired grave, covered with a 
plain marble slab, she emptied the seed— 
which it appeared the cup contained—into 
the slight cavities which had been scooped 
out in the corners of the level tablet and laid 
the wreath on its pure face. 

“ And why,” I enquired, ‘ my sweet girl, 
do you put the seed in those little bowls 
there ?” 

“It is to bring the birds here,” she replied, 
with a half wondering look, “they will light 





cropped the head she had beeen sustaining; 
her hand trembled violently ; and the harts- 


on this tree,” pointing to the cypress above, 
“ when they have eaten the seed, and sing.” 
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* ‘To whom do they sing,” I asked ; “ to you|/day night, and joined. The next day be 


or to each other?” 


**Q no,” she quickly replied, “to my sister ;|/and he could make money fast. 


she sleeps here.” 
‘ But your sister is dead ?” 


¥ ‘ Went 
to work at his trade, which was a good _ 


; He came 
home sober every night, and on Saturday ro. 


ceived his wages and bought a barre! of flo, 


“QO yes, sir, but then she hears all the} a ham, some groceries, and so on, and got them 


birds sing.” 


on the dray and sent them home. The dray. 


“ Well, if she does hear the birds sing she}/man drove up to the door and told his wie 


cannot see that wreath of flowers ?” 


that the barrel of flour and the groceries Were 


“ But she knows I put it there; 1 told her||for her. She told the dray-man there tys 
before they took her away from our house, I|'be some mistake about it; it did not beloge 


would come and see her every morning.” 


“ You must have loved that sister very||since they were married—always had to }) 
much,” I continued, “ but you will never talk || it by the six-pence worth, or shilling’s worth 
—the flour certainly could not be for ber. | 


with her any more: never see her again.” 
“ Yes, sir,” she replied with a brightened 
look, “I shall see her always in Heaven.” 
* But she has gone there already, [ trust.” 
“No, she stops here under this tree till 


there—for she never had a barrel of fou; 
ly 


While they were talking, the husband came 
up, and said she— Husband, here’s a may 
says this barrel of flour and these groceries 
are for us.’ ‘So they are, and I have bought 


they bring me here, and then we are going||them all with the twenty-five cents you gaye 


to Heaven together.” 
* But she is gone already, my child; you 
will meet her there I hope; but certainly she 
is gone, and left you to come afterwards.” 
She cast at me a look of inquiring disap- 
pointment and her eyes began to fill with 
tears. 
O yes, my sweet child; be it so, 
That near the cypress tree, 


Thy sister sees those eyes o’erflow, 
And fondly waits for thee. 


That still she hears the young birds sing, 
And sees the chaplet wave— 

Which every morn thy light hands bring 
To dress her early grave. 


And in a brighter, purer sphere, 
Beyond the sunless tomb, 

Those virtues that have charmed us here, 
In fadeless life shall bloom. 





AN EXCITING PICTURE. 


Mr. Vickers, a reformed man of Baltimore, 
in the course of a récent speech, related the 
incident which we subjoin. We wish it 
could be read by every hard drinker in the 
country, for it appears to us to convey an ad- 
monition which even the most insensible must 
feel. 

‘You cannot think,” said Mr. Vickers, 
“how soon a man’s circumstances become 
changed when once he has signed the pledge. 
I will tell you of a man whom I knew in 
Baltimore. He was not worth a cent a day, 
and his family was supported by his hard 
working wife. He had heard of the Wash- 
ington Society, and he had determined to 
join. But how should he get his quarter of 
a dollar which was required for an initiation 
fee? He went to his wife and told her he 
wanted a quarter of a dollar, ‘What for!’ 
said she. ‘* No matter,’ said he, ‘I want it 
and must have it.’ She gave it to hin, know- 
ing it would be of no use to withhold it, and 


me last Monday night. I joined the Wash. 
ington ‘Temperance Society with that twenty. 
five cents; we shall have flour by the barrel 
after this instead of by the six-pence worth, 
or the eleven penny bit’s worth.’ ” 
“ What,” said Mr. Vickers, “do you think 
were the feelings of that wife and mother, 
She had before to sit up all night sometimes, 


and children. What had the pledge done 
for her? It had given her a husband; it had 
igiven her children a father. The pledge had 
‘saved him. We watch over the poor drunk- 
ard. Ah, yes! and save him too,” 


THE POET’S SONG TO HIS WIFE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
How many summers, love, 
Have I been thine? 
How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine ? 
Time, like a winged wind, 
When’t bends the flowers, 
Hath left no mark behind, 
- To count the hours ! 


Some weight of thought, tho’ loth, 
On thee he leaves; 

Some lines of care round both, 
Perhaps he weaves ; 

Some fears—a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks, we half forget, 
All else is flown! 





Ah! with what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing, 

Look where your children start, 
Like sudden spring— 

With tongnes all sweet and low, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 





supposed that he meant to buy rum with it. 
He went to the Washington Society on Mon- 





They tell how much I[ owe 
To thee and thine ! 


sewing, to earn enough to maintain herself 
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THE BROKEN HEART. _ | 


A TRUE STORY. 
BY C. EDWARDS LESTER.* 


One evening, in walking the deck of the 
ship in which [ crossed the Atlantic, I fell 


into conversation with a passenger whose de-_ 


meanor had created a lively interest in my 
mind. This interest was first excited by an 
incident that occurred in the early part of our 
voyage. On the evening of the day we sailed, 
as the faint outline of home, which had for 
some time hung trembling on the vision, fa- 
ded behind the waters, I saw him leaning 
over the stern, with his eye fixed steadily 
upon the retreating shore. I also noticed, 
when he was aroused from his reverie by the 


giving way of a rope, as he turned and the, 


moon fell upon his face, traces of fresh tears. 
| felta sympathy with him from that moment, 
and I longed to win his confidence and learn 
his history. 
his heart a fountain of gentle feeling. 

We conversed as we walked the deck arm 


I was persuaded there was in) 


Mary had often spoken of her friend to me 
with the deepest enthusiasm, and my fancy 


‘had already invested her with all the charms 
\|I dreamed of one day finding in some fair 
creature who would yet cross my path. | 


had just left Harvard College, and my heart 
was as free as the breath of that evening.— 
As I opened the gate, I saw a very beautiful 
girl in a corner of the dooryard, training a 
honey-suckle over the arbor that led into the 
garden. Her head was uncovered, and the 
rich auburn hair was falling in luxuriant eurls 
over her shoulders. Shedid not observe me 
until a playful little dog came out from the 
arbor to dispute my entrance. She called 
“Blanch” back, with a sweet voice, and I 
approached her. She was in the freshness 
and beauty of youth; that fervid season when 
the young female heart begins to develope its 
pure affections; when the first thrill of love 
either has or soon will waken rapture from 
every chord of the soul. 

I inquired if this was the residence of 
Judge “Yes, sir,” she answered ; “do 


in arm, until we approached the subject of, you wish to see my father?” 

our own personal history. After I hadin a, “Not if I have the pleasure of addressing 
frank manner related some of the more sin- his daughter.”” The rich blood mounted to 
cular incidents of my own life, and expressed her cheek while I unfolded the object of my 
a desire to listen to his history, he freely told visit. 

me his story—and it was no less touching,| ‘You may have heard of the accident the 
than strange. ||travellers met with in entering the village 

You are the only human being, he com-, last evening. It was my father’s earriage, 
menced, I have seen in long years to whom jand the lady who was injured was your old 
| would say what [ am now going to reveal; friend, Mary , of Boston. 
and after | have told you my story, you will | “Oh! is it possible? How much is she 
be the only one now on earth who knows it. hurt? _I wish I could see her.” This was 

Fifteen years ago this spring, I was pass-, said with deep earnestness, and certainly, as 
ing, with my father’s family, through one of she came nearer to me while I related the 
the most beautiful districts of Massachusetts. | circumstances of the misfortune, she appear- 
Just as we were entering the quiet village of ed more lovely than any being I had ever 
—, our horses took fright from a kite which seen. 
fell suddenly in the road before them. They|  ‘ My sister requested me to call with her 
ran with great violence, and threw usall from love for yourself, anda request that you would 
the carriage. My sister was so seriously in-| visit her, if possible, this evening.” 
jured that we could not proceed on our jour-;, “I shall be glad to go, sir—shall I find her 
ney for several days. We all took lodgings at the house by the large elm?” 
at a neat and quiet hotel in the village, ex-|| “I will show you if you will give me the 
pecting to be detained a considerable time. _| pleasure of your society.” 

The day after the accident, my sister re- “Thank you, sir, if you will wait a few 
quested me to make inquiry for a female||moments.” ‘The blood, which had left her 
friend, whom she had known in Boston some | face pale as marble at the intelligence I com- 
years before, whose parents lived in the vil- || municated in regard to my sister, spread its 
lage. She said they had been very intimate, | rich freshness over her cheeks again as she 
and she would be glad to meet her once more. led the way into the house, and left me, to 
After some inquiry £ found her residence.—_|| prepare for the walk. A group of family 
Mary was too ill to write, and told me it pictures hung around the room into which I 
would be a sufficient introduction for me to | was ushered, and there was one there which 
say that I was her brother. “ But,” said she, | I knew ata glance was her’s. I stood before 
playfully, * Edward, take care of your heart, it in rapt enthusiasm, almost unconscious 
for she is a lovely girl.” | where I was, until [ heard a slight noise in 
the hall. I turned and saw her standing by 


*Mr. Lester is the author of “The Glory and the)! . , 
Shame of England.” The lettersin this story are literal ithe door. She had seen me gazing on her 


copies, and the events occurred precisely as related. | picture, and we both felt a painful embarrass- 
no. 10.—voL. VI. 
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} 
ment as we left the house. Neither of us. 
spoke a word. I cannot describe my own! 
feelings, except by saying, that to me the past. 
was annihilated and I was now a different 
being. Emotions, to which I had before been’ 
a stranger, gushed up unbidden. I felt con- 
scious that, from that hour, my destiny would | 
be linked in some manner with the fair being 
at my side. 

When we reached our lodgings I showed | 
her to my sister’s room, and saw them sink 
into each other’s arms. I went to ny cham-' 
ber to weep, and yet I could not tell why. I. 
had entered that room changed. The hopes’ 
and the joys of existence which had been so’ 
dear to me but one short hour before, were. 
nothing now but withered leaves. The cur-| 
rent of my life seemed to stand still, uncer- 
tain which way to flow. In a moment every | 
gem of heaven I had loved to gaze upon was' 
forgotten, and a new solitary star shone there 
which I had never seen before. Oh! thought! 
I, if this be love, how powerful is its trans- 

rt! 

Day after day passed away, and every even-| 
ing Frances came to see my sister. I loved 
her in the very depths of my soul, and yet I 
dared not breathe one word of affection into’ 
her ear. She seemed so pure that every 
thing was hallowed by her touch; so kind- 
hearted and joyous that every thing was glad-' 
dened by her presence; and yet as uncon-| 
scious of her loveliness as the wild plover’ 
that has never been looked on but by the eyes! 
of Heaven. Yes! I loved her, and every, 
time I met those deep eyes my heart glowed 
with a purer love, a more entire devotion.— 
Those were days of enchantment, but they 
could not last. The time came for me to! 
leave her, and I felt that I was leaving the’ 
gate of Paradise to wander over a blighted 
world, from which every thing that was once 
beautiful had departed, and for ever. 

It was the last evening we were to pass in 
that village, and she had parted with Mary 
as I met her onthe stairs. I asked her if she’ 
would walk awhile on the banks of the stream 
that flowed behind the village. She consent-| 
ed, and we turned down a green lane that led 
to the river side. The shadows of twilight’ 
had fallen over the scenery, and one of the’ 
sweetest landscapes in all New England was) 
reposing under the soft light of the moon.— 
I knew that in a little while 1 should see that 
lovely forin, perhaps, no more. I wished to 
fan my hopes into a flame or extinguish them 
atonce. I have a thousand times since that 
hour deplored that I did not then tell Frances. 
all my feelings; it would have saved us both’ 
a world of misery. But I conld not. I made 
the effort, but it was unavailing. It was the 
most bewitching period of my life. There’ 
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I dreamed that the heart of man was withoy 
envy and the world without a foe. Thank 
God! it is all over now and I will tel] it a)! 

We held converse about the glorious hea. 
vens above us and the verdant errth beneath 
our feet; of the world and all its enchanting 
pleasures. One word [ left unsaid, and that 
word was al] the world to me; I did not, | 
could not whisper, “love!” It was a charm. 
ed word I could not utter. We passed on and 
came up through an avenue of trees to her 
father’s house. We stood at the door where 
we were to part; again I tried to summon 
resolution to make my confession, but a pain. 
ful agony stifled the effort. I then thought [ 
would write to her after our separation, and 
asked her if I might do so. She said she 
would always be glad to hear of my welfare, 
I pressed her hand with the wildest enthysi- 
asm. That pressure was gently returned. | 
gazed upon her with anemotion which | could 
not repress, and said “farewell.” She re- 
turned the word and pressed my hand long 
and fervently. The moon beams silvered a 
tear which was falling from her cheek, | 
could not resist the impulse of my affection, 
and clasped her to my breast and kissed that 
tear away. It was a moment of exquisite 
happiness, which a man can experience but 
once or twice in the longest life, giving a 
momentary glimpse of heaven, and then los. 
ing itseif again in human cares or less viyid 
joys. 

‘* New hopes may bloom and day may come, 
Of milder, calmer beam ; 

But, oh! there’s nothing half so sweet 
In life as love’s young dream.” 

We parted, and I saw her no more. The 
next morning we left the village. 

{ had not yet learned how necessary the 
sight of her form, the sound of her voice, or 
the spot where we first met, had become to 
my happiness, Her image was before me 
night and day. She mingled in every scene 
of joy or sadness; she inspired every hope, 
and shed over all the future a soft and holy 
light. In afew days, I wrote to her, poured 
out my whole soul, and requested an answer. 
I should here say that I placed my letter in 
the hands of a young gentleman whom [ had 
frequently seen in that village, who was 
about returning, and who engaged to deliver 
it to Frances in person. I now felt relieved 
from the harrassing anxiety which had weigh- 
ed on my spirits; for my confession was mate, 
and I should soon. know the result. But day 
after day and week after week passed by and 
[ heard not a word from Frances. I was sure 
she must have received my letter, and it was 
certainly entitled to an answer. Why did she 
not write, if it was only to banish hope? Then 
came the revulsion. A bright star had risen 





was an indescribable charm over existence. | 





upon my path—I had followed it till ited me to 
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jespair. I had been guided by an angel to | [ had always found it quite impossible to 


the bowers of Paradise, and then expelled for | 
over. That was a dreary summer to me.— | 
The world, it is trae, was glad and beautiful | 
jl around me; joy lighted on every hill-top; 
and the blithe carol of pleasure was heard || 
slong the silver streams; but I was unblest. | 
Nature seemed to spurn me from her when I. 
tried to forget my misery and court the joys! 
| once felt in her companionship. 

But it was possible Frances had not receiv- 
ed my letter. She would not have given me 
leave to write to her unless she had intended 
i answer me, for she was too kind and gene-. 
rous ever to deceive. I knew that I was not, 
worthy of her love. She was too pure for: 
the love of earth. But still, when I thought 
of the many hours I had passed with her, and | 
the parting scene, and that falling tear, I) 
could not but hope that she would suffer me 
io minister to her life, and spend my own in 
miking her’s happy. ‘These reflections deter- 
mined me to write to her again. I entreated 
her to answer me, if she said but one word, 
and that word were fatal to my hopes. In a 
few days 1 received her reply, and when I 
read it the charm of life fled for ever, She 
sated that she had received both my letters, 
ind now wrote to me for the first and last. 
ime. She had passed many pleasant hours 
my society, and at one time thought she 
oved me; but she now regretted that she 
iad even On one occasion discovered an affec- | 
tion which was only transient; she could not. 
ve me except as a friend, and I must not, 
iream of marriage. 

| now felt that I should be a fool to dream! 
inhour longer. 1 woke to the task of crush-. 
ng the edifice that hope had reared—of for-! 
wetting the only being I had ever loved--of 
jotting out the fairest star that shone in my 
irmament. [plunged into the busy world, 
wut her image followed me there. I fought 
wainst my passion in solitude, but the effort 
odestroy it only increased its power. A 
teep gloom settled upon my spirit, and had I 
wot dreaded the thought of presenting my’ 
oul before the throne of God before he sum-' 
noned it away, I would have ended a life 
vuich had become wretched beyond descrip- 
‘on. This life was misery, and the future 
vs shrouded in thick gloom. My health, 
viich had never been firm, began to yield.— 
‘expected to die in a few months—oh! how 
vadly would I have hastened the hour of my! 
tliverance, Perhaps I might live to see 
nother spring smile over the landscape and. 
ng hope to me; but I contemplated the fu-| 
‘ire with fixed despair. Sometimes a mo-| 
nentary gleam of hope would shoot up before 
ny vision and make my pulses thrill for an: 
astant, but it as soon vanished, leaving me 

















n deeper dejection. \ 








reconcile Frances’s letter with my former 
views of her character. I thought she pos- 
sessed too well-balanced a mind to act as she 
appeared to. Was it possible that letter had 
been written by another hand! I obtained 
one of her letters to my sister, for they often 
corresponded, and compared them together. 
There was a general resemblance in the wri- 


'|ting, but still the contrast was sufficient to 


admit the hope, faint as it was, that the letter 
had been forged. I seized the first ray that 
broke through the surrounding darkness, asa 
drowning man grasps the straw which floats 
around his sinking body. I determined no 
longer to intrust interests, upon which my 


‘existence itself seemed suspended, to letters. 


I would see Frances myself, and receive my 
sentence from her. If rejected, it must be 
from those lips where I once thought 1 had 
sealed our mutual love for ever. 

The next morning IJ took the western coach 
and resolved before | closed my eyes in sleep 
to know what my destiny was to be. I walk- 
ed from the hotel to her father’s house, and, 
with emotions which only such circumstan- 
ces can inspire, pulled the bell. I was now 
standing on that spot where, in the enthusi- 
asm of first love, but a few months before, I 
had held that beautiful child of heaven in my” 
arms. I heard no sound in the hall and rang 
again—and listened with painful anxiety for 
the door to be opened. At last it was opened. 
I inquired for Frances. ‘he family had the 
day before gone to Boston! fate was arrayed 


jagainst me. On inquiry, | learned that Fran- 


ces had gone on a long journey to the west, 
and the housekeeper only knew that they de- 
signed to proceed to New York and then to 
Cincinnati. I ascertained her father’s ad- 
dress in New York and travelled across the 
country, by day and night, until | reached the 
city. I called at the house where they had ta- 
ken lodgings, and the answer was that they had 
that morning left, but no ene could tell where ! 

When | threw myself down upon my bed 
that night, | prayed that [might die. With 
a despair deeper and darker than I ever 
thought could settle upon the human heart in 
a world where mercy flashes from every sun- 
beam, ] returned tomy home. Whata change 
had come over me in a few short months! 

I resolved to struggle no longer against ny 
love, but resign myself to its power, and let 
the star of hope shine on the cheerless path 
that led me to the grave. The dream made 
me happy. I was determined to indulge it to 
the last. I believed she would never be mire, 
but I fondly loved to linger around the ruins 
of that splendid castle which time had almost 
destroyed. I knew that none of my friends 
were aware of the extent, possibly not of the 
cause, of my unhappiness; but they were 
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alarmed for my health, and advised me to go 
to the south of Europe for atime. I rejoiced 
when the suggestion was made, for I longed , 
to be far, far away from anything which could 
remind me of the wreck of my hopes. Pos-' 
sibly I might, in the whirl ard excitement of 
the world, forget my unhappiness. I made 
preparations for the voyage. ‘The evening) 
before I sailed I went to my sister’s room and 
revealed to her the whole history of my love. | 
She was deeply affected, and hung upon my | 
neck and wept as none buta sister can weep) 
upon a brother’s heart. Dear Mary! She is) 
now in heaven. Oh! it isa glorious reflec-, 
tion, is it not, that there is a world where no. 
sigh of anguish shall ever be heard? where 
no tear shall ever fall? Mary promised al-. 
ways to speak of Frances in her letters. 

‘The next evening the parting words had 
been spoken, and a fresh breeze soon took us 
away from the land where 


**T had seen the hopes that fed 

My youthful spirit, withered, dead, 

And watched the meteor-flashing ray 

That led me on, recede away, 

And felt the strength that nerved my heart 
To deeds of daring, sink and die, 

Till the last string seemed rent apart 
Beneath my spirit’s agony.” 

I wandered over Europe, and tried, on the 
classic shores of the Mediterranean. among) 
the tombs of old empires and their gray mon-| 
uments, to contemplate my history as I con-| 
templated the ruins of beautiful Greece, I 
knew that I could not forget Frances, and) 
this I did not wish to do; 1 only wanted to. 
forget the dark and dreary disappointment— 
and worship her memory, as it ruse like some | 
classic form of antiquity. Time and distance. 
had now begun to mellow the rugged outline! 
of those dark days. But there were moments | 
when the past with all its painful scenes 
rushed back so vividly upon my memory, that 
they were no longer clothed in that softened | 
light which at other times hallowed their re-| 
membrance; they stood befere me in the 
stern light of reality. 

I had received letters from home in the! 
mean time, yet they were written soon after | 
I left America, and they communicated no) 
intelligence of Frances. For several weeks! 
an impression whichI could not shake off 
had filled my mind with fear that some dread- | 
ful evil had befallen her. For my friends I 
felt no solicitude; but the image of that lovely | 
girl in distress haunted my vision night and 
day. I went to Venice; and soon after my) 
arrival there, called on an American gentle-| 
man to whom my letters were to be directed, | 
and found a smal] packet from America. I, 
broke the seal with a trembling hand, for I) 
dreaded the result. Besides letters from my | 
parents, I found three from my sister. 1) 





opened the first, which was written only three 
months after my departure, and glance) 
through it till I came tothe postscript. It sta. 
ted that she had not seen Frances, but had al. 
luded to my affection in one of her letters 
and that the only reply she received was. 
‘**As you love me, Mary, do not mention that 
subjectagain— you will not, I know, willingly 
inflict misery upon me.” hy 

I broke the seal of the second, which bore 
a date a few weeks later. The first para- 
graph ran thus: 


“Dear Edward: At the request of Frances 
a few days ago I came to visit her, and I haye 
been unwilling to leave her to return hoine. 
It is with strange feelings that I write to you 


|now. I know not whether this letter wil] thril] 


your heart with joy or turn your brain to 
madness. Dear brother, I would give the 
world if you had never gone to Europe, | 
will not deceive you. It is my duty to tel! 
you much of your strange fortune that you 
do not know. Since you left this quiet yi- 
lage, where we passed those days which to 
you were bright as heaven, until a few days 
ago, Frances has been declining in health 
and suffering the deepest gloom. You would 
hardly recognise in her faded countenance 
and slender form the same bright, joyous being 
you once saw here. The night atter my ar- 
rival we slept together; when I entered our 
lodging I found her sitting by the window, 
alone, weeping—lI sat down by her and took 
her hand and said kindly, ‘Frances, let me 
know what grieves you; perhaps I can make 
you happy.’ 

“*Oh! no, Mary,’ she answered, ‘you never 
can heal my heart—it’s broken, and I shall 
go down to the grave in the morning of life, 
and no one will know why I died.’ 

“*Oh! Frances, don’t say so,’ [ replied, ‘ 
think I know already the cause of all your 
misery. Is it not my brother? She fell 
upon my bosom and said— 

“¢Oh! yes—but pray do not breathe it to 
the world. Let me know that I have your 
sympathy, and I wild die.’ ; 

“*Oh! Frances, why do you say so! Ed- 
ward loves you better than his own soul.’ 

“ «Mary, you are deceived—It’s a dream | 
have indulged too long, and have awoke fro 
it to die.’ 

“ *Dear Frances,’ I answered, ‘let me 
eonvince you, for I know it is true.’ 

“*Can it be—oh! can it be, Mary” she 
said, as the fountain of her tears opened 
again, and a faint smile played around her 
face. ‘No! no!’ 

“* But hear me, love. You never saw Ei- 
ward after you parted, the evening before we 
left here last summer, but you received his 
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«+ Received his letters! Oh! no—he never | 
wrote to me.’ 
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hope has begun to shed its beams upon her 
soul. Butstill, I fear she cannot recover fully 
from the shock. She is more cheerful, and 





«+Never wrote to you? Oh! what can| 
this mean? the night before Edward sa led | has regained some of her elnsticity and bloom. 
to Europe he came to my room and told me | She lives in expectation of seeing you once 
the whole history of his love. From the first jmore. Ob! then fly, my dear brother, and 
evening he saw you till that moment, he lo-||God send you quickly to your broken-hearted 
yed you deeply, tenderly, passionately. Soon |/Frances. You will find in this packet a let- 
after you parted he wrote to you and told you | ter from her.” 
all, and sent that letter by the hand of Mr.|| I seized the remaining letter which I had 
——, who promised to deliver it immedi- || Supposed was from my sister, and found it was 
ately to you.’ , only superseribed by her; it was from Fran- 

“+ Oh! God!’ she exclaimed, ‘I see it all, ces; it was brief, but it told more than tongue 
and that cruel man has sacrificed me to his|/or words can tell. 
revenge, because I could not love him’—and|; “Oh! Edward, this is a crushing blow. If 
she fell senseless into my arms. Ina few || prayers could avail, J should to-night be in 
moments she recovered, but she was almost | your arms. Months of agony and gloom had 
frantic with grief. * But tell it all to menow, || passed away, and I was preparing to die.— 
Mary—let me know the worst.’ I continued, || Butoh! that I may live long enough to be- 

« «Edward waited a lorg time for an an-| hold your face once more. Why have we been 
swer and received none; but he wrote to you i called to suffer all this? Itis all dark. But 
again and sent it by post. In a short time he) let us submit to it. And oh! can we hope! 
received your reply,” | Yes, Edward, we will yet meet again, and 

“+ Oh, no! that cannot be! I never wroteto|}then one hour will atone for it all. But 
him, and that letter was forged.’ \should it prove that we have already seen 

“+ That letter I saw, dear girl, and itseem-| each other for the last time, when you lie 
ed like your writing ; but I could not believe || down to die, console yourself with the thought 
it expressed the real sentiments of your heart. | that Frances loved you better than the whole 
It told him to hope no longer, for you never|/ world, to the last. But | will not die till you 
ay or Aap geal was pyar am pony Oh, then, haste, dear Edward, to your 
with grief and his heart seemed broken. But || own Frances, 
he compared that letter with one of your own { “P. S. Mary has told you all in her let- 
written to me, and the contrast was sufficient | ters.” 
to leave room for hope. He came here to|, If when I had finished reading these let- 
see you, and unfortunately you had the day |/ters, I had been told that fora thousand years 
before gone to Boston. He crossed the coun-|/[ was to endure the fearful tortures of the 
try to New York and called at your lodgings. || inquisition, 1 should not have felt as I felt 
You had just left, and no one could tell where. | then. Burning revenge toward the fiend 
He returned to Boston and sailed for Europe, || who had broken into the bower of our early 
to forget, if possible, in a distant land, that || love only to destroy—a wild desire to annihi- 
he ever loved you.’ } late the breadth of the Atlantic in an bour-- 

“*Qh! Mary, Mary, why did you not tell || the awful fear that she would die before I 
me all this before? Dear Edward, would to|| reached her, all burst in one tremendous 
God I could see you, and then I should be will-|| wave over me. But it was not time now for 
ing to die.’ thought, but for execution. In one hour | was 

% Pare perer saw such grief as ae ” 4 wer, yqpel'y sailed nh yw ve 
when she had heard my story. She embra-|\day | reached it, and in six weeks from the 
ced me with the kindest love, and wept in a)|time I received those letters, I was in the hall 
wild paroxysm of grief. Edward, I pity you; ||of my father’s house. My sister sprung into 
but you may be able to bear up under this.— ||my arms and fainted. I placed her on the 
But poor Frances—her heart is broken. isofa and knelt by her to catch the first sound 
we mupere © toe vile sty Feed tasked, ‘who = — from pode sar She spake and seal- 
as practised this wanton deception - ed my despair——“‘she s dead — 

“*T cannot tell you. After importuning|| What passed,in my bosom during the next 
me for mouths, unsuccessfully, he left the|| few days words can never tell. 
village, and has not been heard of since.’ —_| ° . . ® er, 








“It was late that night before we touched | 
our pillows, and such a night [ pray I may | 
never see again. It wasa night I shall long, 
remember. 
till now, and shall continue with her till you | 
return—and oh! brother, I need not tell you | 


to fly to America. Frances is now calm, and 


I have remained with Frances || 


When the first wild blast had passed away, 
I went to that beautiful village to see the de- 
serted home of my lost Frances and visit her 


igrave, It wasa calin bland evening in early 


autumn, and a soft melancholy was spread 
over the landscape. 
harmonised with my own feelings. 


Every thing around 


I passed 
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into the old church yard and found my way 
to her grave. She was sleeping under the 
solemn shade of a lofty sycamore, and the 
evening wind was sighing her requiem 
through its branches, and scattering now and 
then an aged leaf upon her tomb. A chaste 
column marked the spot of her repose. It 
bore this simple inscription, 





The Grave of 
Frances 
who died in 





her 18th year. 
“ Her sun has gone down while it is yet day.” 


I could have been forgiven, I thought then, | 


by the whole world, for weeping, and I be- 
dewed her fresh grave with such tears as a 
man can shed but once. For there is one 
fountain, and it lies in the very depths of the 
soul, which can be unsealed only by such a 
misfortune as this. It opens for those tears 
we shed when we kneel for the first time over 
the ashes of our first and only Jove, and then 
leaves the heart desolate as it closes forever, 

Here I opened a sealed packet that Fran- 
ces had committed to Mary’s keeping to be 
given to me, with her last request that I 
would read it for the first time at her grave. 

I found a letter written with her own hand, 
a few days before she died. 

“ My own pEAR Epwarp: I have waited 
long months for you to return, and it has been 
my only prayer for this world that I might see 
you once more before [ die. But I feel that 
the sands of life are fast falling, and that in 
a little while this feeble hand will grow cold 
indeath. Since the evening that we parted 
at our door, and you held me in your arms, 
every throb of my heart, to its last pulsation, 
hus beat and shall beat for you—I have loved 
you better than all else this side of heaven. 
But my only concern now is for you; for my- 
self 1 have no solicitude. You have received 
my letter---you know how deeply [ love you, 
and you will try to reach home and see me be- 
fore I die, but you cannot; I know your heart 
willbe desolate; you will be alone in the world 
when [am gone. But let the thought that I 
have loved you deeply, and loved you to the 
Jast, sustain you. 
you come to break this seal, and weep over 
my grave, cast your eye beyond it, for we 
shal! meet in Heaven, 

‘Where no farewell tear is shed.’ 

Oh! whata glorious thought it is, that in 
heaven there shall be the rapturous meeting 
of friends---there the cold mildew of disap- 
pointment shall never fal! to blight the flower 
of love---there the wicked shall cease from 
troubling and the weary and aching heart 
shall find an eternal repose, 

* You will find in the hands of your sister 
my miniature, and some other little treasures 
prized; accept them: they are my parting 


And oh! Edward, when | 






| gifts. Let me ask of you one dying requos 
and I will make youa dying promise—O} 
|| Edward, follow the Saviour and be a Chris. 
‘tian, and then our separation wil! be only for 
jaseason. For myself let me say. we know 
jlittle, it is true, but I promise you, If I 
|| shall be permitted, I will hold communion 
with you. I will come to you and be you, 
ministering spirit. I will cheer and console 
you in every hour of sadness and drive grief 
away from your heart. I will be your guar. 
dian angel through life. If I can I will visi: 
|you when you come to my grave, and give 
you, if possible, some token of my presence, 
[ will be as near you and as constantly as | 
ean. If we knew that this could be all, jt 
would be a blessed assurance. We do not 
know, but we can hope. 

“ And now, dear Edward, the being [ have 
loved best on earth—the one whom [ haye 
prayed to see but once more before I die—the 
one whom IJ hope to greet in heaven and sing 
his safe arrival there—farewell. My latest 
prayer and thought shall be for you—farewe!! 
—farewell. Your own 


Frances.” 

There was a spirit in these lines which 
breathed of heaven. ‘They expressed the last 
fond feelings of her soul, and I would not 
have parted with the consolation they afforded 
my wounded heart for the whole world. | 
recalled her request and her promise. | could 
not separate them. I knelt before the Father 
of the Universe, and by that grave I sealed 
my vows to be his obedient child. Ina mo- 
ment the deep struggle in my bosom ceased, 
\and I felt a sweet submission to God's will. 
|For the first time in my life I looked up to 
| Heaven, and with a tender, confiding, and 
‘grateful love, exclaimed, “ Oh! my Father” 
—and then experienced a calm impression 
‘that the ground on which I knelt and the air 
‘around me was holy. I heard no voice which 
‘spoke to the outward ear; but retreating 
|within my soul I seemed to hold communion 
| with that pure and glorified being I had loved. 
And not an hour has since passed that | have 
not felt that the smile of God and the guardian- 
ship of my sainted Frances lingered around 
ime. {stayed in that peaceful church-yard 
‘for hours, but I did not feel that I was alone. 
\I pressed those parting gifts to my heart and 
| lett her grave. 

Since that time, at almost every anniver- 
sary of her death, I have gone to her native 
village to visit her resting-place. It was but 
a few days before we sailed that I stood there. 
Fifteen long sad years had rolled away since 
her death, and yet it seemed but a brief period. 
‘The green grass had overgrown the mound, 
and the same broad arms of the sycamore st! 
‘sheltered her repose. Her parents, tov, were 
‘resting by her side. 
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Fine Thoughts.—The Unequal Marriage. 








| 


You cannot wonder, now, my dear sir—my | 
companion said—that this has been to me a) 
somewhat dreary world. I have felt no dis-) 
position to win the love of another, for my| 
heart is still pledged to Frances. Since her} 
death I have laid my father, mother, and sis-| 
ter in the grave, and spent most of my life, 
at sea and in foreign lands; for I enjoy better, 
health, and | experience aquietness of feeling 
on theocean, and anexcitement abroad, which | 
make me contemplate the past with less! 

loom. But I never should have been able! 
to endure all this, if I had not been sustained | 
by the hopes and conselations of religion.— 
My misfortunes I consider the only agency) 
which led me to experience the blessedness, 
of personal religion. They have weaned me 
from my strong attachment to the world, and, 
{ have long anticipated my own death with) 
cheerfulness. I believe there is nothing 
earthly and fading that can satisfy the rest-| 
less heart of man. But I do know that “ a) 
life unmeasured by the flight of years,” with’ 
its sublime prospects and exalted hopes, can, 
completely fill the soul. 

“You have told me asad story, my dear) 
sir,” | replied. “ But still the light of Hea-| 
ven dispels its darkest gloom, It reminds me} 
of the traveller, who, when he comes at even- 
ing to some mountain’s brow, after battling 
storms and tempests through his journey, sees, 
nothing but ruin spread over the ground he) 
has traversed, beholds the sun when he is set-| 
ting, casting from a clear sky a flood of gol- 
den light, promising a fair day to-morrow.” 

“Come,” said my companion, “let us go| 
below, and in my state-room I'l] show you) 
her picture.” 

When we had entered the room and the! 
door was closed, he took froma smal} writing | 
desk a miniature. Jt was a picture of sur-| 
passing loveliness; there was a bland and) 
beautiful expression over it—it was taken 
while she was yet in the bloom of youthful | 
beauty. I kissed the picture, and he thanked | 
me,and returned it again to its place witha 
deep sigh, saying— 

“Poor Frances! 


But she is an angel | 
now.” 
My heart was too full for utterance, and| 


we wept together.— New World. 


Selected for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE UNEQUAL MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


* Joy—joy to the young, and happy pair, 
The youth is learned, the maiden fair, 

They are rich in friends, and in gold and lands, 
And love has united their willing hands.” 
Thus the smiling world its sentence passed, 
But the honey-moon has ceased to last, 

And already contending views divide 

The wearied bridegroom and sullen bride. 


From whence can such earthly jars proceed ! 
Alas! the riddle too well I read; 

They share no feelings or thoughts in kind, 
They are not linked in the chains of mind, 
He has a name and glory won, 

Genius exults in her gifted son; 

And she is soulless, and weak, and vain, 

A cold, light daughter of Fashion's train. 


He love’s to gather from Learning’s store 


| The treasures of scientific lore, 


Or trace the deeds of a former age 

In the classic or historic page ; 

And oft when the poet’s strain begui'es, 
He ventures to seek the muse’s smiles, 
And the lyre of few can boast a tone 
So sweet and perfect as his own. 


She to light trifles devotes her hours, 
Weaves in gay garlands her greenhouse 
flowers, 


| Turns over the leaves of a vain romance, 


Then bends on the mirrora lengthen’d glance, 
Perchance devising some art of dress 

To heighten her native loveliness, 

At the welcome time when observed of all, 
She shines in the bright and crowded hall. 


His speech and his actions bear impress 

Of the calm, deep power of holiness; 

In the earliest spring-tide of his days, 

He sought not Pleasure’s delusive ways: 
And though votive crowds his steps pursue, 
His spirit is like the sunflower true; 

To earthly objects it is not given, 

But it rests its steadfast gaze on heaven. 


| No thoughts sublime in her mind have birth, 


| Her hopes, and wishes are all of earth; 


Fine Tuovents.—Jean Paul has many 
fine thoughts. Here is one—* Man has two) 
minutes and a half to live—one to smile, one| 
to sigh, and a half to love—for in the middle | 
of this minute he dies. But the grave is not| 
deep; it is the shining tread of an angel that} 
seeks us, When the unknown hand throws) 
the last fatal dart at the end of man, then' 
boweth he his head, and the dart only lifts, 
the crown of thorns from his bleeding| 
wounds.” 


She hears him dwell upon holy themes, 

As though his speech were of fabled dreams. 
O! the gifted feel a pang intense, 

When they lavish their burning eloquence, 
To meet with the careless cold reply 

Of hardened and heartless levity. 


What marvel then if his steps he bends 
To the quiet hearths of congenial friends ; 


Or seeks discourse with the wise and good 


In his study’s peaceful solitude ; 
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She feels no joy at his coming tread, 

But turns in disquietude and dread 

Irom the power his varied speech displays, 
To hang on the coxcomb’s lisping praise. 


Ye sons of mind, will ny words avail— 

Will ye study the moral of my tale? 

Ye are raised above our common race— 

Descend not then from your starry place, 

To chooze a bride from a grovelling sphere, 

Who will shrink from your talents in servile 
fear; 

Ye must shadow your glories from her sight 

Lest, like Psyche, she die in a blaze of light. 


Your wedded bliss can be found alone 

In her whose genius can prize your own, 
Your taste improve and your thoughts inspire, 
With the kindred spirit and answering fire. 
The world may extol your honored name, 


And bind your brows with the wreath of fame; | 


But its praise is light as the ocean foam, 
Compared to the kindly words of home. 


Knowledge may surely some skill impart, 
‘lo teach you to read the human heart; 
O! then combine in your choice for life, 
The enlightened friend and devoted wife; 
One who, with glad, exulting glow, 

Will share your triumph and fame below, 
But, with holier fervor and deeper love, 
Assist your steps to a world above. 


From the Monthly Miscellany. 


THE SILVER TANKARD. 


On a slope of land opening itself to the 
south, in a thickly settled town in the State 
of Maine, some hundred or more years ago, 
stood a farm house to which the epithet * com- 
fortable” might be applied. The old forest 
came down to the back of it; in front were 
cultivated fields, beyond which the ground 
was partially cleared, full of pine stumps, 
and here and there, standing erect, the giant 
trunks of trees which the fire had scorched 
and blacked, though it failed to overthrow 
them. The house stood at the verge of the 
settlement, so that from it no cottage could 
be seen; the nearest neighbor was distant 
about six miles. Daniel Gordon, the owner 
and occupant of the premises we have de- 
scribed, had chosen this valley in the wilder- 
ness, a wide, rich tract of land, not only as 
his home, but prospectively as the home of 
his children and his children’s children. He 
was willing to be far off from men that his 
children might have room to settle around 
him. He was looked upon as the rich man 
of that district, well known over all parts of 
that country. His house was completely 
finished, and was large for those times, hav- 
ing two stories in front and one behind, with 
a long sloping roof; it seemed as if it leaned 


from the northern mountains. It was fi!! of 
the comforts of life—the furniture even q 
little “showy” fora Puritan; when the table 
was set, there was, to use a Yankee phrase, 
“considerable” silver plate, among which . 
large tankard stood pre-eminent. This silyer 
had been the property of his father, and was 
brought over from the mother country. 

Now, we go back to this pleasant valley as 
it was on a bright and beautiful morning jn 
the menth of June. It was Sunday, and 
though early, the two sons of Mr. G. had 
gone to meeting on foot, down to the * Land- 
ing,” a little village on the banks of the ri. 
ver, ten miles distant. Daniel himself was 
standing at the door, with the horse and 
chaise, ready, and waiting for his good wite, 
who had been somewhat detained ; for even 
then, in those primitive times, the women 
would bea little backward—for the last word 
or the last housekeeping duty. He was stand- 
ing on the door step enjoying the freshness of 
the morning, with a little pride in his heart, 
perhaps, as he cast his eye over the extent of 
his possessions spread before him. At that 
\instant a neighbor of six miles distant, rode 
|Up on horseback, and beckoned to him from 
the gate of the enclosure around the house. 
| “Good morning, neighbor Gordon,” said hie; 
| [have come out of my way in going to meet- 

ing, to tell you that Tom Smith—that daring 
thief—with two others has been seen prowl. 
ing about in these parts, and that you had bet- 
iter look out, lest you havea visit. I have got 
‘nothing in my house to bring them there, but 
| they may be after the silver tankard, neigh- 
| bor, and the silver spoons. I have often told 
you that such things were not fit for these 
| parts Tom is a bold fellow, but I suppose 
the fewer he meets when he goes to steal, the 
‘better. I don’t think it safe for you all to be 
off to meeting to-day—but 1 am in a great 
hurry, neighbor, so good bye.” 

This communication placed our friend De- 
niel in an unpleasant dilemma. It had been 
settled that no one was to be left at home but 
Mahitable, a pretty little girl about nine years 
old. “Shall I stay or go!” was the question. Da- 
niel was a puritan ; he had strict notionsof the 
duty of worshipping God in his holy temple; 
and he had faith that God blest him only ashe 
did his duty; but then he was a father, and 
little Hitty was the light and joy of his eyes. 

But these Puritans were stern and unflinch- 
ing. He settled the point. “I won't even 
take Hitty with me, for it will make her cow- 
ardly. The thieves may not come—neighbor 
Perkins may be mistaken; and if they do 
come to my house they will not hurt my child. 
At any rate she is in God’s hands, and we 
will go to worship Him who always takes care 














to the south to offer its back to the cold winds 


‘of those who put their trust in Him.” As he 
‘settled this, the girl and the mother came out; 
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the mother stepped into the chaise; the fa- | if you did,—because father would rather not 


ther after her, saying to the child, “If any 
strangers come, Hitty, treat them well. 


holy word ” 
off, a troubled man in spite of his religious 
trust, because he had left his daughter alone, 


Little Hitty, as the daughter of the puri- | 
tan was called, was strictly brought up to) 


observe the Lord’s day. She knew that she 
ought to return to the house; but nature this 
once got the better of her training. No harm, 


thought she, for me to see the brood of chick- | 
ens. Nor did she, when she had watered || 


them, go into the house, but loitered and Jin- 
gered, hearing the robin sing, and following 
with her eye the bob-o-lincoln as she flitted 


from shrub to shrub. She passed almost an| 


hour out of the house, because she did not 
want to be alone, and she did not fee] alone 
when she was out among the birds, and ga- 
thering here and there a wild flower; but at 
Jast she went in, took her bible, and seated 


herself at the window, sometimes reading, | 


and sometimes looking out. 

As she was there seated, she saw three 
men coming up towards the house, and she 
was right glad tosee them, for she felt lonely, 
and there was a dreary long day before her. 
Father, thought she, meant something, when 
he told me to be kind to strangers. J suppose 
he expected them. I wonder what kept them 
all from meeting. Never mind; they shell 
see 1 can do something for them, if I am lit- 
tle Hitty. 
ran to meet them, happy, confiding, and even 
glad they had come; and without waiting for 
them to speak, she called to them to come in 
with her, and said, “1 am alone; if mother 
was here, she would do more for you, but I 
willdo all I can”—and all this with a frank, 
loving heart, glad to co good to others, and 
glad to please her father, whose last words 
were,—not to spare of his abundance to the 
weary traveller. 

Smith and his companions entered. Now 
it was neither breakfast nor dinner time, but 
about half way between both; yet little Hit- 
ty’s head was full of the directions—spare 
not of our abundance; and almost before they 
were fairly in the house, she asked them if 
she should get them something to eat. Smith 
replied, “ Yes, I will thank you, my child, for 


we are all hungry.” This was a civil speech |, 


for a thief, who, half-starved, had been lurk- 
ing in the woods to watch for his chance to 
steal the silver tankard as soon as the men 
folks had gone to meeting. ‘Shall I give 
you some cold victuals, or will you wait until 
{ can cook some meat?” asked Hitty. “We 
can’t wait,” he replied; “ give what you have 
ready, as soon as you can.” “I am glad you 
don’t want me to cook for you,—but I would 


We) 
can spare of our abundance to the poor.— | 
What is silver or gold when we think of God’: | 
With these words he drove | 


So putting down the bible, she) 


” T} 


have much cooking on Sundays. hen away 
she tripped about, making preparation for 
their repast. Smith himself belped her out 
with the table. She spread upon it a clean 
white table cloth, and placed upon it the sil- 
ver tankard, full of the old orchard, with a 
| large quantity of wheaten bread and a dish 
of cold meat. I do not know why the silver 

spoons were put on; perhaps Jittle Hitty 
| thought they would make the table look pret- 
‘tier. After all was done, she turned to 
| Smith, and with a courtesy told hun dinner 
was ready. 

The child had been so busy arranging her 
| table, and so thoughtful of her housewifery, 
that she took little or no notice of the appear- 
ance of her guests. She did the work as 
cheerfully and freely, and was as unembar- 
| rassed as if she had been surrounded by her 
|| father and mother and brothers. One of the 
|| thieves sat doggedly, with his hands and face 
| almost down to his knees, Jooking all the 
| time at the floor. Another, a younger and 
better looking man, stood confused and irres- 
| olute, as if he had not been well broken to 
|| his trade, and would often go to the window 
''and look out, keeping his back upon the child. 
| Smith, on the other hand, looked unconcerned, 
\\as if he had quite forgotten his purpose. He 

never once took his attention off the child, 
following her with his eyes as she bustled 
about in arranging the table; there was even 
half a smile on his face. 

|| ‘They all moved to the table, Smith’s chair 
at the head, one of his companions on each 
side, the child at the foot, standing there to 
help her guests, and to be ready to go for far- 
‘ther supplies as there was need. 

The men ate as hungry men, almost in si- 
lence; drinking occasionally from the silver 
| tankard. When they had done, Smith start- 

ed up suddenly and said,—* Come, let’s go.” 
| What!’ exclaimed the old robber, “ with 
empty hands, when this silver is here!” He 
seized the tankard. “Put that down !”’ 
‘shouted Smith; * Tll shoot the man who 
takes a single thing from this house.” Poor 
'Hitty, at once awakened to a sense of the 
character of her guests, with terror in her 
‘face, and yet with a childlike frankness, she 
‘ran to Smith, took hold of his hand, and look- 
ed into his face as if she felt sure he would 
‘take care of her. 

The old thief, looking to his young compa- 
nion, and finding that he was ready to give 
up the job, and seeing that Smith was reso- 
lute, put down the tankard, growling like a 
deg which hada bone taken from him,— 
“Fool! catch me in your company again ;” 
and with such expressions left the house fol- 
‘lowed by the other. Smith, putting his hand 
‘on the head of the child, said,—* Don’t be 
afraid—stay quiet in the house, nobody shall 
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hurt you.” 
thieves; thus God preserved the property of 
those who put their trust in him. What had 
the child to tell when the family came home! 
How hearty was the thanksgiving that went 
up that evening from the family altar! 

A year or two after this, poor Smith was 
arrested for the commission of some crime— 
was tried and condemned to be executed.— 
Daniel Gordon heard of this, and that he was 
confined in jail in the seaport town to wait 
for the dreadful day when he was to be hung 
up like a dog between heaven and earth.— 
Gordon could not keep away from him; he 
felt drawn toward the protector of his daugh- 
ter, and went to see him. When he entered 
the dungeon, Smith wasseated ; his face pale, 


he care for his looks! There was no other 
expression in his countenance than that of ir- 
ritation from being intruded upon, when he 


wanted to hear nothing and see nothing more |, 


of his brother man. He did not even look up, 
nor return the salutation of Gordon, who con- 
tinued to stand before him. At last, as if 


wearied beyond endurance, he asked,— 
Can’t you let), 


«*What do you want of me? 
me alone even here?” 


“I come,” said Gordon, “to see you, because 


my daughter told me all you did for her when 
you 


As if touched to the heart, Smith’s whole) 
appearance changed, an expression of deep), 


interest came over his features, he was alto- 
gether another man. The sullen indifference 
passed away in an instant. ‘ Are you the fa- 
ther of that little girl? O, whata dear child 
she is! Is she well and happy ! How I love 
to think of her! That’s one pleasant thing 
to think of. For once_I was treated like other 
men. Could I kiss her once, I think I should 
feel happier.” In this hurried manner he 
poured forth an intensity of feeling supposed 
not to lie in the heart of a condemned felon. 

Gordon remained with Smith—whispered 
to him of peace beyond the grave for the pen- 
itent, smoothed in some degree his passage 
through the dark valley, and did not return 


to his family until christian love could do no}) 


more for an erring brother, on whom scarcely 
before had the eye of love rested, whose hand 
had been against all men because their hands 
had been against him. 


I have told the story more at length, and) 
interwoven some unimportant circumstances, || 
but it is before you substantially as it was re-|| 


jated to me. The main incidents are true, 
though doubtless, as this story had been hand- 


ed down from generation to generation, it has}, 
Thesilver|, 


been colored by the imagination. 
tankard as an heir loom has descended in the 


family—the property of the daughter named || 


Mahitable, and is now in the possession of the 
lady of a clergyman in Massachusetts. 


Thus ended the visit of the! | 


ciety. 
‘our position among men. 
‘to christian love it i to put to death our bro. 
‘ther, whose crimes arise mainly from the y;. 








What a crowd of thoughts do these inci. 
dents cause to rush upon the mind! Hoy 
truly did Jesus Christ know what is in tho 


heart of man. How true to the best feelinos 


of human nature are even the outcasts of «. 
How much of virtue do we owe ty 
How inconsisten: 


ces and wrong structure of society. How 


\unwearied should be our exertions to dis. 
‘seminate the truth, that the world may be re. 
formed and the law of love be substituted {o; 
‘the law of death. The reader will not, how. 


ever, need our help to make the right use o 
the guarding of the “silver tankard” by the 


‘kindness and innocence of a child. 
and his hair tangled together—for why should || 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
SONG IN SPRING, 
BY JAMES LUMBARD. 

Spring her robe of green is flinging 
(er the hills and vales of earth, 

And the streams and fountains, singing, 
Greet her coming with wild mirth; 

Bat while all is joy around me, 
Smiling in its bright array, 

Sadness with her spell has bound me— 
One I love is far away! 


Birds the sunny south are leaving 
For their own dear homes again, 
And their sweetest songs are weaving 
In the wood and leafy glen; 

But while they with joy and gladness 
Warble o’er their roundelay, 

I am filled with grief and sadness— 
One I love is far away! 


In remembered pleasant places 
Ilow’rets meet the raptured view, 

With their bright and laughing faces 
Bathed in morning’s pearly dew ; 

But the flowers that beam so brightly 
With their varied hues and gay, 

Cannot make my heart beat lightly— 
One I love is far away! 


Many dear, familiar voices, 
Which have cheered my spirit long, 
Tell me that each heart rejoices, 
Welcoming the Spring with song; 
But they now no longer bind me 
With their magic spell and sway, 
For the thrilling tones remind me 
Of the one that’s far away! 


When by distance we are parted 
From tried friends of honest hearts, 
What can cheer the lonely-hearted, 
But the balm which hope imparts! 
Peace, my heart! no longer sorrow ; 
Cast aside thy garb of gloom, 
And from Spring’s bright blushes borrow 
Hues of beauty, trust and bloom! 
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—— 
MY FIRST PARTY; 
OR THIRTY YEARS AGO. 

BY MRS. N. SARGENT. 

In taking a cursory glance of the past, we 


are oftentimes amused at the recollection of 
events which once possessed the power of 


causing us the most sensible chagrin. How 


often, when we are indulging ina laugh over, 


their reminiscence, do we experience regret, 
that we suffered ourselves to be annoyed by 
such every day occurrences, and wonder we 
allowed our feelings to be affected by circum- 
stances, in themselves so very trifling; and 
yet youth may not be said to be exempt from 
sorrow. The loss of a favorite bird, an un- 
forseen disappointment, the unmerited rebuke, 
all, or any of these, will cause the unbidden 
tear to flow, and create as severe a pang as 
the real or fancied woes of more mature 
years. 

About thirty years ago, in a pleasant town 
not more than a hundred miles from the city 
of New York, there flourished a select board- 
ing school for young ladies, of which I was 
a member. 

The principals, three sisters, were from the 


goodly State of Connecticut, the land of 


steady habits, and were deemed competent in 
all respects, to discharge the duties of their 
responsible situation. The rules of their se- 
minary were very strict and scrupulously en- 
forced. The boarders, however, thirty in 
number, were permitted to associate with the 
day scholars, and occasionally mingle with 
the other young ladies of the town, and not 
unfrequently, when particularly invited, to 
remain at their houses to tea. 

These civilities naturally engendered a de- 
sire in the boarders to reciprocate their fa- 
vors, and numberless projects were devised 
for effecting our object. At length, after 
much discussion, it was agreed to ask the 
consent of the principals for giving a party. 


In order to form a correct estimate of the. 


temerity of such a request, the reader must re- 


flect, that this was an institution signalized for. 


its austerity ; that boarding schools of the 
present day, and those of thirty years ago, 
were of an entire different character. Then 
it was not deemed requisite to hold soirees 
and give entertainments for the young witha 
view of a formation of their manners. Youth 
was held under strong subjection. Solomon’s 
precepts were then more in vogue; the ferule 
and rod were not sparingly applied; children 
were decreed children, and instead of indulg- 
ing ina sickly apprehension as to the part 
they were to perform in life’s drama, they 
were left more to follow nature’s dictates— 
arose ‘with the dawn, occupied a stated num- 
ber of hours in the pursuance of their studies ; 
indulged in the recreations natural to their 


‘age, and when the day ended, retired to their 


pillows with hearts unsullied by a knowledge 


_of the world’s vices, and consciences void of 
offence. 


In those primitive times, parties 
among the young were of rare occurrence ; 
one such as the school girl of modern times 
is in the weekly habit of attending would 
then have served for a life-time. But to re- 
turn: 

A petition, signed by all the members, was 
dispatched to the principals, by a eurly head- 
ed little messenger, signifying the general 
wish, while all sat nervously waiting a reply; 
and after the expiration of some fifteen min- 
utes, answer was brought that the principals, 
deeming the request of too serious a nature 
to be complied with lightly, must take time 
for reflection. That it would be necessary to 
consuit with the minister as to its propriety, 
and if after mature deliberation the request 


should be judged expedient, it would be time 


enough then to make known the principals’ 
ultimate decision. 

There was assuredly very little encourage- 
ment to be adduced from all this; but as there 
was no positive denial couched beneath the 
words we had listened to with all the san- 
guineness of youth, we jumped to the conclu- 
sion at once, that the party would be given, 
and half wild with joy, began discussing who 
should be invited, how we would dress, in 
what manner the room should be arranged, 
the refreshments, &c. 

Like most children, we depended on the 
well known indulgence of our parents and 
guardians for defraying all expenses, so that 
to us there appeared no further obstacle to be 
surmounted than the gaining corsent of the 
principals. 

Two weeks of interminable suspense wore 
away. Every thing had gone on with the 
same clock-like regularity as before, without 
a word being said in reference to the party; 


jand, ready to despair, we were abandoning 


every hope of success, when, to our great re- 
lief, it was announced, that the Misses ———, 
desirous of allowing the young ladies belong- 
ing to their institution, all reasonable indul- 
gence, granted them permission for giving a 
party, inviting the young people of both sexes, 
respectably connected, provided their parents 
sanctioned the proceeding, and were agreed 
to their incurring the expense. 

An affair of this kind is never slow of being 
noised about. Report soon spread that the 
young ladies of the Misses ’s school 
were to give a party, greatly exceeding any 
thing of the kind ever known in that vicinity 
before. And all the young people of the 
neighborhood were on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion to obtain an invitation to the expected 
fete. The exulting boarders became the 
lions of the place; when seen abroad, smiles 
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of gratulation hailed them on every side, For several minutes after the Principal's 
while the party became the all-absorbing topic | having disappeared, a perfect silence ensued: 
of the day. 12 20%) | imperceptibly we had dropped into our seats 
arte ema gence Fag ouch. repeal 
should meet the general expectation, feelings, a furtive glance at the opposite side 
answered our most conan aiidunianee of the room, where the boys sat, ot 
Our friends, as had been foreseen, had cheer-| a row, told us they were ready to burst With 
fully engaged to provide the necessary sup-| merriment. A low tittering commenced, fo}. 
plies, and all that wealth wasable to purchase, | lowed by a half suppressed sneeze, while the 
had been forwarded from the city for the oc-| greater portion sat cramming their handker. 
ee The one Se _ eo ar pe aa their mouths, to prevent laughing 
and flowers, fancifully arranged, presented | outright. - 
the most enlivening ashe The Setielinns Looks were interchanged between the 
had included all the respectable portion of the || boarders, indicative of regret of the party's 
inhabitants, so that no one was offended by | ever having taken place, and more than ‘an 
an ee yp tn *~ vane ey ~~ | hour cy ay ore — in any 
ipg had actua arrived; when the delight- |; way recover from our terrible Chagrin, 
ed girls, P senor their finest array of silks, The coming round of the refreshments, af. 
and muslins, seated themselves in the bril- forded us sensible relief; on this point we 
liantly lighted parlor, there to await the com-| believed it impossible to fail. And the praise 
ing of their guests, they certainly presented | they elicited, served to revive our drooping 
- happy a looking group as ever assem- ||*pirits, and * uy vod our good pene and 
ed together. | once more smiles became general. 

By six, the company had collected. The | Numberless plays were now suggested, 
room was duly admired, while, with sparkling | and refused as coming within the pale of the 
eyes and gratified vanity, we stood listening | interdicted ones. We tried cross questions, 
to the encomiums it received ; coquettislily | and silly answers; then how do you like it! 
admitting that it did look very well. Then) and yang ae my bright meses like? until ail 
came round the tea and coffee, all in appro- our wit became expended, and we began to 
priate style, and this concluded, what sang ni | fear we had no thoughts atall; then followed 
sidered the pleasure of the evening com- the criminal, until half the company grew so 
menced. | wearied, nearly all the junior portion of it 
" What shall we play ? clamorously ee i wh pope amet and oe and Cispirited, 

aif a dozen voices at once—some proposed | we became rooted to our Chairs again, 

one thing, some another, until at length the 1 Once more commenced that ominous Sls 
question was decided in favor of || lence so difficult to break —and again Was re- 
newed that low tittering among the boys, 
more dreadful to our ears than the most dis- 
: _ | cordant sounds, while one little fellow, the 
; . maging aware is apne inst youtioe 1 ay rd 4 pompene: vi facetiously observ- 
in the midst, when they all go round repeat-| ed, he believe uaker meeting was in 
ing some lines, and this being concluded, the | vorue. . 

one in the centre, kneels at the feet of some), ‘To our inexpressible relief, at this critical 
one in the ring, gives him or her a kiss, and | juncture, the refreshments having again been 
exchanges to his or her place, when they all passed round, one of the elder girls proposed 
go round as before. | playing “Jf I had as many wives,” (the play 

The circle was formed, smiling and joyous; | causing all our discomfiture,) without the kiss 
we had performed the customary evolution the Principals deemed so objectionable, and 
around ; the young gentleman in the middle | this meeting with general accord, once more 
was eagerly eyeing who among the bevy of| we brightened up, and began to look forward 
epee “— should one oo the ring, with hope to near pc passing off with all 
or paying his devoirs to, while, half simper-| the eclat we had anticipated. 
ing, a dozen expectants turned aside their | Again we formed cas ee again perform- 
heads, to avoid betraying their consciousness ; | ed the evolution round the room, while the 
when the door creaking on its hinges opened, | little hero so sadly disappointed in his previous 
and one of the Principa!s appeared. attempt, nothing daunted by defeat, had assu- 

“Young ladies,” she said, with lookdemure, med the same position in the middle, from 
a apne Soto hes fal height, ym wish || arenes - ee grge ey | to anpoee _ 
it distine understood, that a ays having | upon bended knee, at the feet of his seiecte 
kissing in thant are prohibited here to-night. fair one, looking all he would have otherwise 
You can assuredly make a selection for your expressed, when a bell, startling all present 
amusement, without introducing any thing so| with its astounding peal, usually summoning 


. | . 
indecorous,” the boarders to evening prayers, was rung 


| 
“If I had as many wives, 
As the stars in the skies.” | 
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with a distinctness, not an individual present 1 


might mistake; and before we could recover 


from our evident surprise again the Principal | 
had appeared. if 

«[ trust,” she said, smiling complacently 
upon the company, “you have enjoyed your- || 
selves this evening. It is now nine o'clock, and || 
the rules of this establishment will not admit || 
of our allowing the young ladies, intrusted to |, 
our charge, to sit up beyond that hour. You) 
of course heard the bell, my dears, for family || 
worship,” she said, addressing the boarders; 
“you will accompany your guests to get their 
bonnets and shawls, while the young gentle- | 
men will take their hats, proceed quietly to! 
the street door, and there await until their | 
young friends are in readiness to depart ;| 
when they will have the politeness to attend | 
them home.” {| 

With looks of dismay, the poor crest-fallen |) 
boarders awaited the termination of the Prin- |! 
cipal’s harangue, feeling pretty much the) 
same as the condemned criminal might be} 
supposed to, upon viewing the axe suspended | 
over his head previous to the final stroke of 
the executioner. 

In utter silence they Jed the way for their 
young companions to get their things, fearful | 
jest'an attempt to speak should lead to an 
exposure of their feelings, while the guests, 
half angry and half amused, hastily equipped | 
themselves, and then coldly bidding the prin-| 
cipal good night, with a solemnity more re-| 
sembling a funeral than a fete, took leave, | 
and the evening promising such unmingled | 
enjoyment, from which had been anticipated | 
such signal success, ended in our all going! 
crying to bed. 

And well for us would it have been had our | 
mortification terminated here; a night of un-| 
availing regret was not the only expiation of | 
our folly. 

If perchance one of the luckless boarders | 


were seen for months after beyond the pre- | 


cints of their home, they were certain to be) 
accosted by a knot of young urchins, with| 


| 








“ain't you going to give another party ?”” and |, 


while one was bawling out, “she can’t sit up| 
later than nine you know,” and another say- | 
ing “take your hats, young gentlemen,” | 
the remainder kept snapping their fingers in 
imitation of a bell, until, half dying with vex- 
ation and chagrin, we hurried out of sight. 
That there are some yet extant, who were 
like myself participators in the distresses of 
that eventful evening, 1 think is beyond a 
doubt ; if so; [am very certain they still pre- 
serve, among the reminiscences of their 
youth, a vivid recollection of the party given 
at the boarding school of ————.U. S. Gaz. 


A wire who loses her patience must not 





1] 
place where, be was brought into existence. 





expect to keep her husband’s heart. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE POET’S 


A SKETCH. 


DEBUT. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


It is certainly a matter of but very little 
importance where the subject of the present 
sketch was born; who his progenitors were, 
is of still less; and how he was nurtured, 
educated, and fitted for the duties of active 
life, of none at all. Suffice it to say, that he 
was born in the limitless unknown of some- 
where, as other people generally are, and, in 
all probability, on a certain day. But at what 
precise time he was ushered into this world 
of sin and disappointment, the author of this 
simple sketch does not pretend to know. All 
the light which he has been able to glean 
upon this subject, is, that Moses Musically 
once lived, and moved, and had his being, like 
to any ordinary person, and from these simple 
and comprehensive facts, he infers, as any 
sensible person very naturally would, that 
there must have been a time when, and a 


These little particulars, however, are subjects 


‘of minor importance, and have no essential 


connection with what is about to be related 


‘of him. 


It is currently reported in the neighbor- 
bood where he once lived, and confidently 
believed by some persons, that, being the 
first pledge of the mutual love and affection 
of his fond and doating parents, he was viewed 
by them as being a child of extraordinary 
‘abilities, It is said, too, that they often con- 
‘gratulated each other on the striking pecu- 
liarities of his nature, and, as was very 
‘natural and becoming, pointed them out to 
(their sympathizing neighbors with a great 
deal of self-satisfaction. They also, and asa 
|matter of course, considered him to be a 
ichild of unexampled promise, and thought he 
| was destined to tnake no inconsiderable de- 
|gree of noise and sensation in the world; 
land they were always extremely thankful 
that their darling little cherub was so physi- 
cally peculiar—that there was not the least 
resemblance subsisting between his external 
appearance, and that of the awkward and 
unseemly progeny of their neighbors. 


The first decided indication that his parents 
and friends received of his possessing super- 
natural powers of mind, was while he was 
attending a country boarding school. This 
little incident is alluded to, because it strik- 
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ingly exhibits the rare precosity of his genius, || Moses, poetically, “and I don’t view it as 
and the bright promise it gave of future use- ‘any matter of surprise that she should capti« 


fulness and success. 


At the annual exhibi- | vate my affections by the irresistible influence 


tion of the school which he was attending, lof her charms. Oh! she is a very paragon 


he came off second-best, and was awarded a 
prize tor declaiming, inferior to only one of 
his aspiring class-mates, His class consisted 
of one other young gentleman besides him- 
self! This was somewhat analogous to the 
case of the boy, who, after a good deal of 
mental labor and exertion, ultimately reached 
the head of his class; and who, when pro- 
perly rewarded by his delighted mother for 
his diligence and unremitted application to. 
study, and asked by her how many there 
were in his class, replied, “I, and another 
little gal!” It was certainly a most sublime 
triumph over every formidable and disheart- 
ening obstacle in the way to literary fame 
and distinction. And from this memorable 
period may be dated the commencement of 
the unparalleled success which characterized | 
his every future effort to distinguish himself 
as one of the literati of his native village. 

Soon after the completion of his education, 
as it is termed, he commenced the study of, 
medicine, resolving to devote all his time and 
energies to the healing of the infirmities and 
disorders of the afflicted and distressed. It 
was while he was intently poring over the) 
mysteries of ancient lore, and diving deep 
into the mazy labyrinths of medical techni- 
calities, that he first saw the fair being who, 
proved to be the angel of all his glorious day- 
dreams, and the sweet vision of all his mid- 
night slumbers. The reality of his ideal 
creations came to him on professional busi-, 
ness—came to have him officiate in the 
capacity of dentist! Oh, what an unromantic’ 
incident was this! How very unlike the 
meeting of all true lovers! Why could he 
not have met her in one of his evening 
walks, when the pale radiance of the moon 
would have revealed the tender beauty of her. 
blushing countenance, and the light of the 
watching stars have added new lustre to her 
brilliant hazel eyes ? 

But there are some things which will take 
place, though not in exact accordance with 
our fondest wishes and most ardently cher-| 
ished hopes. Moses relieved his beautiful 
patient of the toothache, that most distressing 
of all pains which mortals are doomed to 
suffer, with as little delay as possible, con-. 
soling himself with the philosophical belief, 
that however unpropitious or romantic might 
have been their first meeting, he would soon’ 
reap enjoyment enough to counterbalance all 
the unhappiness and humiliation it had occa-| 
sioned him. 

‘She is one of the most beautiful flowers: 
that ever bloomed in the uncongenial clime 


of female loveliness and maidenly beayty» 


How often, when locked in the passionless 
embraces of tired nature’s sweet restorer 
balmy sleep, has this angel of beauty ap. 
peared to me, and accompanied me in my 
sylvan rambles through the verdant vales. 
and over vine-clad hills, and along the flower. 
enameled banks of meandering rivulets, t\)ri)\- 
ing my heart to its inmost depths, with the 
words that fell in honeyed accents from her 
rosy lips! Oh, joy ineffable! Oh, bliss un- 
surpassed !” 

These, and a thousand other thoughts of a 
corresponding character, obtruded themselves 
upon, and were uppermost in his mind, and 
had their appropriate influence upon his 
highly susceptible heart. The feelings and 
sensations which he experienced at this time, 
we shall say nothing about—they “ begvar 
description.” They were not unlike those 
felt by thousands who have been placed in 
the same peculiarly critical and trying situa- 
tion. A continuous strain of strange, but 
not altogether unaccountable emotions thrilled 
through his whole frame until it shook like a 
leaf shivering in the midnight breeze! 

After he had recovered, in some degree, 
from the inconceivably painful sensations 
occasioned by this unlooked for meeting with 
the idol of his heart, reflection again assumed 
her throne, and he resolved to address a note 
to the fair one, immediately, and ascertain 
whether she cherished feelings and thoughts 
corresponding with those which he so fondly 
entertained. So, he determined to devote 
the following night, when all nature would 
be hushed in unbroken repose, and nothing 
would disturb his meditations, to the compo- 
sition of a poetical epistle, dedicated to her, 
and send a copy for publication in the “* Mup- 


‘VILLE Weekiy Gazetre, AND Literary 


Review.” 

Ebon night wrapped the slumbering earth 
in her sable pall, and deep and unbroken si- 
lence usurped the busy hum of animated 
existence. Moses retired to his chamber, 
but not to rest—that he had denied himself 
until he should have accomplished the task 
which he had previously marked out—to 
employ the lone hours of midnight in impro- 
vising rhymes. He seated himself by his 
little three-legged, ricketty table, calmed his 
agitated mind, and began to work—for work 
it was to him. It was long after the old 
wooden clock, that stood in the corner, had 
told the solemn hour of midnight, before he 
had finished his task ; and when he had com- 
pleted it, his poor, fluttering heart dilated 





of this cold and heartless world,” soliloquized , 


with a secret rapture which was worth more 
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——_—— 
him than would have been the possession 
fworlds, O, ye thoughtless and unreflect- 
og ones, who would derogate from the lonely 
wets happiness by endeavoring to convince 
»im that he is born to sorrow, and to mourn 
or the unattainable, who say that there is an 
sching void in his bosom which nothing 
arthly can satisfy, how little do ye know of 


| beautiful—a perfect gem, and that al] favors 
lof a similar character will meet with a wel- 
come and hearty reception. Shortly after 
\this interesting era in your literary career, 
}you will receive a missive from the object of 
| your intense admiration, acquainting you that 
|she has seen the poem dedicated to her, that 
ishe thinks nothing could be prettier, or more 


the joy that leaps up from the inmost recesses |/appropriate—nothing could please her more, 


of his heart, when he has finished an effusion 
and considers it well done! The lines which 
allow are those composed by Moses, and are 
they not beautiful ? 


SAPHRONITA. 


What a thrill of extatic delight 
Swept over the strings of my heart, 
When beholding your beauties so bright, 
And feeling the glow they impart! 


The first time I gazed on your beauty, 
I was in the sweet prime of my youth, 
And when I was doing my duty— 
Extracting your long-decayed tooth! 


Saphronia! your eyes are as bright 
As the gems from the mines of Peru, 
Or the stars on a moonshiny night, 
When the sky is unclouded and blue! 


And your cheeks are as pretty and red 
As the roses that scent the soft gale, 
Which fragrance exquisite do shed, 
So delightful for us to inhale! 


And your voice is as rich in its tone, 
As the softly meandering brooks, 
And their waters that dance o’er the stones 

Are not sweeter than your gentle looks. 


Oh, when shall I see vou again, 
And drink in the light of your eyes? 
My bosom till then will know pain, 


Afar from its true paradise! Moane. 


This delightful effusion was carefully co- 
pied on a clean sheet of smooth white paper, 
folded, sealed, and directed to the Editor of 
the Madville Journal, before Moses sought 
that repose which his wearied and exhausted 
frame, and unduly excited mind so much 
demanded. Very pleasant and delicious were 
the dreams that haunted his pillow that night. 
He was visited by the angel of dreams, who 
discoursed to him in the following wise :— 
“Your article will occupy a conspicuous 
place in the aforementioned literary journal, 


and after you shall have read it over several 
times, and sufficiently admired its beauties 
‘in print,’ you will perceive an editorial 
commendatory, announcing to its numerous 
patrons and readers, that the Editor is exceed- 
ingly happy to introduce them to a new cor- 


|—that she reciprocates all the kind and 
friendly feelings which you cherish for her, 


and that she desires an interview may be had 
as speedily as possible. ‘This interview will 
be immediately brought about and accom- 
plished, the gordiant knot will soon be tied, 
and, as a matter of course, your perfect and 
endless felicity will be consummated !” The 
angel of dreams wrapt her snowy, flowing 
robes about her gentle form, and disappeared. 


But, alas! how very often are we doomed 
to disappointment! How often is the sunny 
brightness of our ardent and aspiring day- 
dreams overshadowed by some dark and 
threatning cloud ! 


The Mudville paper was published the next 
week, as usual, and Moses obtained a copy 
atan early hour. He saw his lines occupy- 
ing the poet’s corner, but so anxious was he 
that his adored should see and read them, 
that he folded the paper, inclosed it in three 
wrappers of beautiful pink paper, tied it with 
a piece of white satin ribbon, and had it con- 
veyed to her with all imaginable despatch, 
without even looking at it himself to see that 
every thing was as it should be. ‘The paper 
was accompanied by a short note, in which 
he politely requested her to accept the poem 
which he had taken the liberty of inseribing 
to her as a slight token of his inexpressible 
love and affection. ‘The bearer of this most 
delectable epistle knocked at the door of the 
mansion of the young lady, which was soon 
opened by her own sweet self. 

“Ts the lady Saphronia at home?” asked 
the unsuspecting messenger. 

“She is—that is my name,” replied the 
beautiful maiden, receiving the note and 
package in a very lady-like manner. She 
then carefully removed the wrappers from 
the paper and opened it, when her eyes rested 
on the verses referred to in the note. Her 
countenance, while reading, wore an un- 
wonted aspect, alternately assuming an ashy 
paleness, and a deep crimson. And it was 
with strong effort that she refrained from 
giving expressions to her wounded and highly 
indignant feelings. What these feelings 
may have been, the writer is unable to say. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that 
they were such as any young lady would 
have harbored in like circumstances. She 





respondent—that he thinks your lines are 





silently returned the articles delivered to her 
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———— 


by the messenger, and pointed to the door|| golden illusions.” Moses learned this soler 
‘ : : ay ; : nn 
with an air which his quick comprehension) fact by bitter experience. For had not 9)! 
led him to consider as equivalent to an in-) his secretly cherished hopes of renown and 
junction to leave her presence as soon as, happiness been nipped in the bud? And 
might best suit his convenience, or he would, had not all the splendid castles which he had 
soon subject himself to her irrepressible dis-| built in fairy-land for his own personal accom, 
pleasure. ‘This unexpressed, but sufficiently modation and pleasure been demolished by se 
explicit and significant command he obeyed | fell arrow from the bow of disappointment! 

without waiting to have it repeated. | Otica, N: ¥. . 

Moses was very much surprised, when in- | 

formed that the lady had refused to accept), Rusinc In THE WorLv.—It is well there 
his poem—that poem which had cost him so, should be the strongest desire of rising in the 
much mental toil and labor, and which he) world. But what is rising!—Here is all the 
fondly hoped would win for him enduring) difficulty. Is it for the prosperous man ty 
fame. It was an event so very different from | move into a bigger house, and patronise t)e 
that which he expected would happen, that) tailors, milliners, and the upholsterers, anq 
he could not resist the conviction that there | give splendid entertainments! This may be 
must have been some unaccountable mistake | perfectly allowable and proper as the reward 
on his, or some misunderstanding on her; and natural consequences of industry, an 
part. So, to satisfy his mind on this point, frugality, but it is not rising in the world,— 
he examined the verses himself, and found | It amounts to nothing but simply patronising 
that they were as follows: — tailors, milliners, upholsterers, and cooks,— 
The only way to rise in the world, even {or 
SO FAR AW AY : ‘the prosperous man, is to cultivate his mind, 
Your looks are enough to affright ‘manners, and educate his family. It is not to 
Any thing in the shape of a feart, set up his carriage, though this may be per. 
And despoil every thrill of delight fectly allowable if he can afford it. Itis not 
With a sort of a troublesome dart. ‘to resort to this or that watering place, 
though there is no objection to his doing thar, 
if he pleases. It is to raise himself and fi. 
‘mily in the scale of moral and intellectus| 
beings. It is not to bring up his sons in idle. 
‘ness under the preposterous notion of making 








You are shrivelled, and faded ’s the beauty 
That shone in the prime of your youth; 
E’en now you begin to, look sooty, 
Not excepting your long-decayed tooth. 


Oh! Sophia, your eyes are as bright, ‘them gentlemen, and in so doing make them 
And reflect as much radiance too, fops and dandies instead of men, and thus 
As two holes in a board where the light | prepare them for squandering his estate much 
Comes so solemnly glimmering through. | faster than he amassed it. It is not to edv- 


‘cate his daughter with merely showy accom- 
plishments, and with the expectation that this 
world is to be a show and lifea holiday. The 


Or a cabbage-leaf withered and dead, best symptoms of rising in the world that he 
‘can give, is to despise the follies of America 


With its leaflets bestrewing the vale ! 


Your voice, like the tumbling of stones ‘society, to set at naught the despotism of for- 
Into sofily meandering brooks, ‘eign fashions, to perceive and resist the ab- 
Much resembles the murmuring tones surdity of a business community following in 
Cf the wind in the old forest nooks! \the fuotsteps of the idle and worthless aristo- 
: 5 tid ; ccracy of Europe. It would show hopeful signs 
Oh ! how long will this vision remain, of rising above the vulgar, both great and 
So enrobed in such horrible guise ! ‘small, if lie should refuse to countenance the 
May it never, oh never again ‘nonsense of turning night into day, and day 
Come to dim the soft light of my we | into night; and as the end of society is enjoy- 
OSES: ‘|'ment, he should perceive the ridiculousness 
Appended to the poem were a few lines ‘of going to a party of pleasure at his usual 
by the Editor, informing the aspiring follower | hour of retiring to rest. 
of the muses, that his manuscript was too| It would show that he was rising if he 
illegible to be correctly deciphered by the} should bring up his sons to some useful, hon- 
printer ; that it was so obscure in some places} orable, and profitable employment, and save 
that he was obliged to guess at its meaning, || them from the degradation of living to show 
but that under all the circumstances, he had | off their persons in fine clothes in the streets. 
done the best he could with it. This ex-|/If he should infuse into the minds of his daugh- 
plained the mystery, and cleared up the fog||ters a strong tincture of common sense, and 
which obstructed the mental vision. teach them to look on life as a scene of ele- 
“That malicious power which lies in am-|/ vated duty and responsibility, instead of an 
bush for our destruction, delights to lull its''opportunity for the indulgence of ambition, 
chosen victim asleep with sweet songs, and vanity, and selfishness, 


Your looks are as portly and red, 
As a rose is when blown by the gale, 
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